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Reactions of College Students to Manpower Policies 
and the Military Service Prospect 


ROBIN M. WILLIAMS, JR., 


EDWARD A. SUCHMAN, 


and ROSE K. GOLDSEN 


URRENT AND impending manpower 

shortages emphasize the importance 
of a full understanding of the effects of 
our present deferment policies. As we 
encounter increasing difficulty in main- 
taining a military force of 3.5 millions 
or more from youths entering the in- 
ductable age brackets, we may antici- 
pate increased pressure for more strin- 
gent deferment policies. Yet we face at 
the same time the urgent need in various 
special fields for larger numbers of 
trained people than are forthcoming 
from the present and immediately fore- 
seeable output of the universities. 

As Col. Daniel O. Omer pointed out 
in a recent article in this journal,’ the 
student deferment program ultimately 
depends upon public acceptance, and 
this acceptance in its turn will be cru- 
cially influenced by the behavior of 
students themselves. Impressions and 


speculations about students’ reactions to 
selective service and to the deferment 
program are plentiful, but thus far we 

*“Manpower Policies from the Viewpoint of 


Selective Service,” The Educational Record, 
XXXII (July 1952), 371-74. 
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have had very little reliable and system- 
atic information on the facts of the 
matter. The present article will report 
a few of the findings of a recent study 
which was designed to help supply the 
information needed for informed and 
responsible consideration of different 
policies. 


Research procedure 


This study is based upon an analysis 
of the responses of 4,585 male students 
attending eleven universities—California 
(UCLA), Cornell, Dartmouth, Fisk, 
Harvard, University of Michigan, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, University of 
Texas, Wayne, Wesleyan, and Yale. The 
universities were so selected as to pro- 
vide a range of differing conditions such 
as varying locality, size, type of ROTC 
program, etc. The study was sponsored 
by the Carnegie Corporation, with each 
university cooperating in the administra- 
tion of the questionnaire to a representa- 
tive cross section of its male undergrad- 
uate students. Self-administered ques- 
tionnaires were completed by 80 per- 
cent of the randomly selected students 
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during the months of April and May, 
1952. From this total sample, a com- 
posite cross section of 2,975 students 
was selected, weighted according to the 
size of the male undergraduate student 
body at each university.’ 


Students’ attitudes toward deferment 


Concern has been expressed in many 
quarters that an intelligent manpower 
policy might suffer in the event that 
student deferments should turn, in effect, 
into permanent exemptions, through suc- 
cessive postcollege deferments on occu- 
pational or dependency grounds. In this 
connection, perhaps the most striking 
finding of the present study is the clear 
evidence that so far as the students them- 
selves are concerned, an educational de- 
ferment is definitely regarded as a post- 
ponement of service, not an exemption 
from it. Almost all (91 percent) of those 
studied who are now in the student de- 
ferment classification fully expect to be 
called and to serve at least three years 
after they have finished their education. 

On the whole, the students included in 
this study accept the deferment of the 
college population as a justifiable meas- 
ure in the national interest within a gen- 
erally reasonable draft policy. They do 
not regard it as a special privilege, but 
as a practical measure to insure a na- 
tional supply of trained manpower. Al- 
though they recognize some public op- 
position to the present arrangement, they 
feel that the existing policy is ultimately 

* While the students selected may be consid- 
ered a representative sample of each of the uni- 
versities studied, they are not assumed to be a 
representative cross section of all American col- 
lege students. However, a comparison of the 
eleven universities on the eight major scale vari- 
ables constituting the main focus of this study 
revealed relatively minor interuniversity differ- 
ences. On the average, for all the scales, the 
individual universities differed from the mean 
for all the universities together by only 4.5 per- 
cent. This result increases the confidence with 
which we can view the findings of this report as 
applicable to male college students throughout 

e United States. 
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equitable. Two-thirds (63 percent) de. 
clare that most people are treated fair} 
by selective service legislation. Nor do 
they manifest guilt feelings at their own 
deferment: almost unanimously (96 per. 
cent) they say that they rarely or never 
feel guilty about not being in active 
service. 

The overwhelming majority straight. 
forwardly acknowledge military service 
as one of the duties a citizen owes his 
country. Furthermore, for the typical 
student the prospect of his own service 
in the armed forces is not a matter of 
excessive worry or concern. There is, 
then, no question that students accept 
the necessity for Selective Service calls 
and will meet the demands made upon 
them. They definitely do not condone 
deliberate attempts to evade service, but 
neither do they question the legitimacy 
of utilizing the legal opportunities open 
to them in order to complete their edv- 
cation. Survey findings on this point are 
supported by the observations of officials 
—-presidents, deans, psychiatrists, coun- 
selors, and so on—interviewed in eight 
universities during the summer of 1952. 
Almost all of the key college officials 
interviewed agreed that although most 
students want to complete their college 
education before entering service, very 
few indeed are using college as a means 
of avoiding service. These officials were 
virtually unanimous in their judgment 
that most students eligible for service 
expect to serve eventually. 

Finally, it appears that the college 
student does not in fact possess the 
highly antagonistic attitudes toward 
military life sometimes attributed to 
American youth. Although students, 
like other youths, typically would not 
freely choose military life, they certainly 
do not view necessary service with com- 
plete distaste. For example, fully 79,per- 
cent of the students agree with the state 
ment that “Military service will prob- 
ably be good for me in some ways.” 
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Interviews with university officials as 
well as the students’ own testimony indi- 
cate that in the months immediately fol- 
lowing our entry into Korea, the students 
manifested widespread signs of demoral- 
ization and apathy. During the past 
year, according to the officials, a trend 
toward adjustment and acceptance has 
been apparent. That this trend is a pre- 
carious one, however, is suggested by a 
number of the interviewees who believe 
that a quick reversal might occur should 
present manpower policies be drastically 
changed. The systematic survey of 4,585 
students demonstrates that they are 
meeting the military service situation 
calmly, making minimal changes in their 
plans and behavior. The emphasis is 
on adjustment to a new situation and not 
on radical change. Plans are modified 
or postponed, rarely dropped. The stu- 
dent “rolls with the punch” and tries to 
deal with the new situation with the least 
possible rearrangement of his existing 
plans. 

A national decision which affects the 
individual citizen as immediately and as 
directly as the present Selective Service 
Act affects the college student might be 
expected to have profound effects upon 
his attitudes and behavior. The numer- 
ous social and psychological forces which 
act upon the individual, however, create 
strong pressures toward adaptation 
rather than drastic change. On the 
whole the present study shows that stu- 
dents’ personal plans are being modified, 
not abandoned; existing but dormant 
courses of action are revived or facili- 
tated more often than new solutions are 
developed. The effects of the present 
military emergency upon student atti- 
tudes and behavior are found in shifting 
emphasis and readjustment rather than 
in drastic upheaval. 


Disruption of plans 


The general finding that students are 
making a satisfactory and rather matter- 


of-fact adjustment to the prospect of mili- 
tary service is supported by many specific 
items of evidence. For example, we find 
little evidence that the personal plans 
of the 1952 student are subject to the 
severe “disruption” often alleged to exist. 
On February 13, 1951, a New York Times 
article headlined “Draft Fears Upset Col- 
lege Students” concluded “because of the 
uncertainty of military service, and the 
generally unsettled atmosphere, college 
students are becoming jittery and have 
lost morale. Many have adopted a 
‘what’s the use’ attitude. As a result, 
their grades have fallen off.” The atmos- 
phere, the article went on to say, was one 
of “confusion and doubt.” 

No matter how accurate this picture 
was at that time, it definitely does not 
represent the situation today. There is 
little evidence that students are not mak- 
ing a satisfactory adjustment to the pres- 
ent military service situation. Our sur- 
vey developed an attitude scale which 
measures the extent to which students 
feel that the prospect of military service 
disrupts their plans.* This scale included 
also a measure of the intensity of feeling 
with which students view such effects. 
The most accurate estimate of over-all 
student opinion concerning disruption of 
plans, as measured by this scale is: at 
one extreme 18 percent feel a great deal 
of disruption; at the other extreme 26 
percent feel little disruption; the large 
majority (56 percent) occupy a position 
between these two extremes. 

Who are the students who feel that 
military service will occasion a major dis- 
ruption in their lives? First of all, those 
students who feel that they would be 
called upon to make a greater sacrifice 
than others are more likely to view mili- 
tary service as an important interference 
* This analysis is limited, for the most part, to 
those students who report that they consider 


themselves eligible for selective service and ex- 
pect sooner or later to enter the services. 
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in their life plans. And these are the 
students who are apt to be closer to 
graduation or to be in a preprofessional 
field of study requiring graduate work. 
Only 29 percent of the freshmen view 
military service as very disruptive, com- 
pared with 44 percent of the seniors. 
Similarly, among the students in prepro- 
fessional fields of study, 49 percent report 
high disruption, compared with 35 per- 
cent for all fields combined. 

Strongly related to disruption of plans 
is the student's anticipation of being able 
to return to college should military serv- 
ice interrupt his present education. 
Among those who feel they would not 
return to college, 50 percent view mili- 
tary service as a serious disruption; 
among those who feel they would return 
to college after military service, only 34 
percent feel this way. And altogether 
three-fourths of the students report that 
they feel fairly certain that they would 
return to finish college if military service 
should interrupt their college career. 
This, incidentally, helps to account for 
the relatively slight concern with which 
students view the interference of military 
service with their educational and voca- 
tional plans. 

The better student is more likely than 
the poorer student to view military serv- 
ice as a disruption (39 percent compared 
to 29 percent). These more successful 
students are the ones who take most 
seriously the threat of interference with 
their courses of study—probably indica- 
tive of their generally more serious atti- 
tude toward their studies. 

Measures of the student's general per- 
sonal adjustment show that the well- 
adjusted individual is not unduly affected 
by the prospect of military service. If 
the student is well adjusted in general 
and experiences minimal feelings of in- 
security, then he is less likely to view im- 
pending military service as a major dis- 
ruption in his life. 
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Impact on studies 


In what ways has the student’s evalua. 
tion of our colleges been affected by the 
present military situation? In general, 
there seem to be few appreciably nega. 
tive effects. Only one out of five (2 
percent) reports that the present military 
service situation “has made me see the 
importance of getting more fun out of 
college.” A similar proportion (23 per. 
cent) feels that the present situation “has 
made it harder for me to concentrate on 
my studies.” Only 10 percent report that 
they “now want a job in essential war 
industry more than before.” 

On the other hand, it appears that the 
military service situation has had some 
positive effects. One-half of the students 
(53 percent) feel that the present mili- 
tary service situation “has made me at- 
tach more importance to getting good 
grades in college.” One out of three 
students (33 percent) say that they are 
now “trying harder to learn something 
in college courses.” 

The students’ vocational plans seem 
to have undergone no radical changes. 
While 7 percent report that they have 
given up the idea of graduate school, 2 
percent report that they are now con- 
sidering graduate school more seriously 
than before. Only 20 percent say that 


——— 


they are trying to finish their college © 


work sooner. The students reporting 
that the military service situation has 
prevented them from making any deé- 
nite vocational plans (29 percent) are 
matched by an equivalent proportion (28 
percent) who report that they “now have 
made definite job plans.” 

In general, a small minority of the stu- 
dents say that the prospect of serving 
has brought about a change in the way 
they view college life now, and even it 
the way they view their immediate post: 
college years. They seem already to 
have taken the inevitability of service 
into account, incorporating it, as best 
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they can, into their outlook and their 
plans. They feel that few changes are 
now required in their behavior and out- 
look as students, because when they 
graduate, they will have to serve. Even 
though they see this future service as 
an inevitable interruption of their life- 
scheme, they fully expect this interrup- 
tion to be only temporary; they expect 
that once they have discharged the 
obligation to serve, they will return to 
their original life-pattern. 

This general impression that the pros- 
pect of serving has induced only minor 
changes in the students’ present outlook 
toward their college work, is borne out 
by further comparative analysis. A direct 
comparison is possible for students at 
Cornell University who were asked, in 
1952, a series of questions about their 
evaluation of college life, the same ques- 
tions which they had originally been 
asked in 1950 (before the outbreak of 
the hostilities in Korea). Comparison of 
the pre- and post-Korea responses indi- 
cates that the proportions reporting that 
they cut classes, cheat on examinations, 
take part in extracurricular activities, 
etc, have changed only insignificantly. 
Similarly, there is little indication that 
these students are changing their major 
fields of study or losing interest in their 
chosen field. 


Effect on educational goals 


Students were asked to indicate the 
importance which they place on each 
of five aims of university education; and 
to say whether the present military serv- 
ice situation has affected their estimate 
of the importance of each goal. The data 
show a marked increase in emphasis 
upon development of knowledge and 
interest in community and world prob- 
lems and upon development of “ability 
to get along with different kinds of peo- 
ple.” The greatest change in students’ 
educational values is in the increased im- 
portance which they attach to civic edu- 
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cation in college. Vocational training 
and general education have both in- 
creased in importance in about an equal 
degree. 

Only 10 percent of the students report 
that they chose their major field of study 
with an eye to military service considera- 
tions. Of this group, 40 percent have 
already changed their major field of 
study (presumably from a less military- 
oriented field); and an equivalent pro- 
portion (40 percent again) report that 
they have changed their mind since en- 
tering college about what occupation 
they will ultimately pursue. In contrast, 
only one-quarter of the students who 
selected their major field of study with- 
out reference to the military situation 
have changed their major field; and an 
even smaller proportion (9 percent) re- 
port that they have changed their mind 
about the occupations they will ulti- 
mately follow. 

In the total sample, only 11 percent 
attributed an important place to the mili- 
tary service situation in their choice of 
vocation. Of this group, almost half (46 
percent) declared that in view of the 
manpower situation they have made 
more definite job plans; and about a third 
(32 percent) said that the present situa- 
tion has made them want to finish college 
sooner. The equivalent proportions in 
the group of students who chose their 
future vocations without reference to the 
manpower situation is 26 percent in both 
cases. There is evidence, then, that for 
the minority of students who are making 
changes in their present educational cur- 
ricula and in their future vocational 
plans, military service is a highly im- 
portant consideration. 


Impact according to college class 
While impending military service thus 
seems to be having only a minor effect 
upon students’ plans and behavior, there 
is some indication that these effects will 
become greater in time. The freshman 
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classes report a greater incidence of 
change than the senior classes. Almost 
twice as many of the freshmen as of the 
seniors indicate that military service was 
an important factor in their choice of 
a major field of study (15 percent com- 
pared to 8 percent). Also, freshmen are 
somewhat more likely than seniors to feel 
that the prospect of serving influenced 
their choice of occupation (11 percent 
compared with 7 percent). And finally, 
freshmen are more likely than seniors to 
indicate an increased interest in voca- 
tional training as a result of present man- 
power considerations. The military serv- 
ice situation, incidentally, seems to be 
having a positive effect upon the stu- 
dent’s desire for higher grades. Only 47 
percent of the seniors, but 66 percent of 
the freshmen, indicate that they now 
attach more importance to good grades. 
On the other hand, seniors are more apt 
than freshmen to feel that manpower 
policies have made it harder for them to 
concentrate on their studies. 

Comparison of the entering and the 
graduating college classes indicates that 
at this early date it is possible to evalu- 
ate only the initial effects of prospective 
military service upon college students. 
While the effects are in general small for 
all classes, the greater change indicated 
by the freshman class foreshadows the 
possibility of an increasing impact in 
time. The present survey may serve as 
a bench mark for studying such future 
developments. 


Plans to return to college 


Only a small minority of college stu- 
dents feel they would not return to col- 
lege should military service interrupt 
their college career. An analysis of 
factors related to the abandonment of 
a college education in the face of military 
service may prove valuable in evaluating 
the probable consequences of any con- 
templated revision of present deferment 
policies. 
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Among the factors which may be ex. 
pected to prevent the student’s return to 
college, our data point to two main per: 
sonal orientations: first, a negativistic 
attitude toward college; second, a pes- 
simistic or “maladjusted” personality, 
For example, among those students who 
are presently disillusioned about College 
life, 11 percent would not return, while 
only 6 percent of those who have a more 
affirmative attitude toward college feel 
this way. The less successful student js 
slightly more likely to feel that he would | 
not resume college than the student with 
better grades (11 percent compared with | 
6 percent). Likewise, students who re. 
port that they are not getting along wel 
in their courses are somewhat less likely | 
to return than those students who ar } 
getting along well (10 percent versus 5 
percent). Finally, those students who | 
score high on a scale of personal adjust 
ment are considerably more likely than 
the poorer-adjusted students to say they 
would return to college (53 percent 
compared with 39 percent). 

It would seem, then, that students who 
are presently not doing well at college 
who have negative attitudes toward cdl 
lege, and who exhibit generally low 
ability to adapt themselves to a new 
situation, are the ones for whom an inter 
ruption of their college career would be 
most likely to mean permanent abandon 
ment of higher education. 


set, 


Impact on beliefs and opinions 


To what extent has the present nation 
emergency affected the attitudes of co 
lege students toward matters less closely 
related to the immediate campus situs hi 
tion? Data for directly measuring shifts pr 
in ideology and opinion are available de 
only for Cornell University. In that ui ch 
versity, however, analysis of student) fa 
opinion on fifty-four separate politicd | 
issues studied in May 1950 prior to the 
outbreak of the Korean war, and agail 
in April 1952, showed that among the 
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students surveyed both times, more than 
one-third of the items showed a change 
of 3 percent or less. Only five of the 
items changed as much as 15 percent; 
the median change for all fifty-four items 
was 6 percent. Between 1950 and 1952 
the political opinions of the Cornell stu- 
dent body on item after item, changed 
only insignificantly. The items which 
showed the most change from 1950 to 
1952 concerned student attitudes toward 
world government, war, and the German 
ple. 

This is strong evidence of the general 
lack of impact which the present mili- 
tary situation has had on the student’s 
ideology. There is little reason, then, to 
give much credence to the varying claims 
of increasing conservatism or increasing 
liberalism, of more tolerance or less, of 
increased or decreased pessimism among 
college students. This almost complete 
absence of change in ideology may ap- 
pear surprising; but once again, it re- 
inforces the general finding of this study 
that manpower policies, the prospect of 
serving, and the national emergency are 
registering their greatest impact upon 
the personal plans of the students and 
not upon their ideological convictions. 


Evaluation of college education 


In general, students evaluate as satis- 
factory the job our colleges and universi- 
ties are doing. While there is a sizable 
minority of unfavorable opinion on spe- 
cific topics concerning studies and col- 
lege life, their general estimate is approv- 
ing. For example, when presented with 
a list of nine charges or criticisms of 
higher education that have recently been 
prominent in the newspapers, the stu- 
dents on the whole disagree with those 
charges; they consider them largely un- 
fair and unjustified. There is some evi- 
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dence, however, that such charges are 
affecting adversely the morale of the mi- 
nority of students who take them seri- 
ously. 


Conclusion 


Present manpower policies appear to 
affect adversely attitudes and behavior 
of only a small minority of students. 
There is little evidence of lowered morale 
or irresponsible behavior. In some in- 
stances, the anticipation of military serv- 
ice actually seems to be having a positive 
effect, for example, influencing many stu- 
dents to take their studies more seriously. 

Compared to the confusion and doubt 
existing on the campuses only a little 
more than a year ago, the present situa- 
tion reflects a relatively satisfactory sta- 
bilized adjustment of the college student. 
In this sense present manpower policies, 
as they affect students, may be consid- 
ered an outstanding success. But it is 
difficult to evaluate the extent to which 
this success has been due to the liberal 
deferment policy regarding college stu- 
dents or to the simple fact that now the 
students have a clear-cut idea of what is 
in store for them. As in the case of 
soldiers during World War II, “being 
kept in the dark” combined with contra- 
dictory, unsettled policies constitutes one 
of the biggest threats to morale. Such 
conditions provide a breeding ground for 
rumor, insecurity, and anxiety. Should 
present regulations concerning students 
be rescinded without substitution of an 
equally clear-cut alternative policy, there 
is little doubt that restlessness, anxiety, 
and futility would return to the college 
campuses. The absence of these symp- 
toms on the college campuses today at- 
tests to the tremendous importance of a 
definitive Selective Service policy and an 
informed student body. 











Blind Alleys in College Finance 


CARTER DAVIDSON 


N NoveMsBer 19, 1952, the Com- 

mission on Financing Higher Ed- 
ucation, which had been working as a 
group for more than three years with 
the support of a grant of $450,000 from 
the Rockefeller Foundation and the Car- 
negie Corporation, completed its report 
and released it in printed form to the 
press and to the sponsoring organization, 
the Association of American Universities. 
The 191-page report of the commission, 
entitled Nature and Needs of Higher 
Education, was supplemented by ten 
other volumes which have been printed 
and released to the public, the most im- 
portant of which was the staff report 
edited by Dr. John D. Millett, the execu- 
tive director of the commission, entitled 
Financing Higher Education in the 
United States.' One of the first questions 
that was raised with me, as a member 
of the commission, by an educator who 
had read several of the volumes, ran as 
follows: “I have read the staff report and 
some of the supplementary volumes with 
interest, but I find it difficult to picture 
the process by which this staff work was 
transmuted into the report of the com- 
mission. Can you enlighten me?” This 
is an attempt to do so. 

The commission consisted of twelve 
men, eight of them professionals in the 
field of higher education, four of them 
laymen serving as trustees of colleges and 
universities and highly interested in the 
problems of financing higher education. 
These twelve met approximately every 
two months throughout the three-year 
period for a total of sixteen meetings, 
each meeting ranging in length from two 
to six days. There was very little time 

* New York: Columbia University Press, 1952. 


allowed for the social amenities, but 
working sessions were held morning 
afternoon, and evening. Although most 
of the meetings were held in New York | 
City, where the executive offices were | 
located, three were in California, three 
in Chicago, one in New Orleans, and one 
on Cape Cod. 

The first two or three meetings were 
used to lay out the general plan of opera. | 
tion and to seek agreement on a general 
approach to principles, but afterwards 
there was usually a manuscript or a long 
list of problems and propositions placed 
before us as the basis for our discussion. 
The commission discovered that at each | 
meeting there were three or four mem. | 
bers who took most active part in the | 
discussion, but that these three or fou 
varied considerably from meeting to 
meeting, according to the topics that | 
were under discussion. As we look back 
over the three years of experience, per | 
haps our greatest regret is that we did 
not have a court reporter or a tape re 
corder to take down everything that was 
said, for some of the most complete de. 
velopments of the ideas and some of the 
most neatly worded phrases were han- 
mered out in these informal discussions 
and then were lost forever when it came 
to the final writing, because we could 
“never quite recapture that first fine 
careless rapture.” 

After a period of experiment, we dis 
covered that trying to operate with: 
single chairman was very exhausting for 
him and gave too uniform a patter t0 
the various meetings. Therefore, w, | 
adopted what might at first seem tok | 
a very inefficient technique of rotating | 
the chairmanship frequently and of har 
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ing perhaps six different chairmen during 
a three-day meeting. In some cases the 
chairman was chosen because of his par- 
ticular interest in the topic under dis- 
cussion. In other cases, he was picked 
to serve as a moderator between two con- 
flicting points of view. This procedure 
turned out to be remarkably effective, 
and the different methods attempted by 
the different chairmen provided a wide 
variety of experimental attacks upon the 
problems. 

It was also discovered that no one 
except the executive director and the 
twelve members of the commission them- 
selves could write a report which was 
satisfactory to the members of the com- 
mission. We made valiant attempts to 
have expert editorial assistance sit in on 
our discussions and then try to write 
them up in a popular journalistic form, 
but the results were never quite satis- 
factory because the writer did not have 
the background of experience out of 
which the comments had grown, or he 
failed to catch the innuendoes which 
were flying in all directions, or he could 
not avoid inserting some of his own 
opinions which were at odds with those 
of the commission. At last, although it 
seemed like an impossible task, the 
twelve members of the commission sat 
down with the executive director and 
hammered out the final report paragraph 
by paragraph, sentence by sentence, 
word by word, until every statement in 
it represented the considered judgment 
of the whole group. Of course, as we 
look back over it today, we can see that 
this paragraph or that is largely the work 
of some one member of the commis- 
sion, but no single person was allowed to 
get away with any statement unchal- 
lenged and unchanged. 

During the first year of operation, there 
were many trial balloons sent up by 
members of the commission which were 
shot full of holes by the other members 
of the group. More were so badly dam- 
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aged that they were turned over to the 
members of the research staff to investi- 
gate more fully and to bring back a re- 
port upon which we could act. Some 
ideas, which at first glance seemed to be 
almost sure of adoption, turned out to 
be either blind alleys or very rough de- 
tours from the main road. For example, 
the businessmen in the group, and many 
of the other businessmen throughout the 
country with whom we consulted, felt 
that there must be many ways in which 
the operational plant and the adminis- 
tration of the services of our colleges 
and universities could be streamlined for 
greater economy. We therefore studied 
several reports on the operations of many 
different types of colleges which had 
been made by the leading business effi- 
ciency firms of the United States, and 
were disappointed to discover that, al- 
though there were occasional places 
where minor economies might be 
achieved through the adoption of a dif- 
ferent procedure, the reports usually rec- 
ommended capital expenditures of con- 
siderable sums or recommended changes 
in curriculum or instructional methods, 
which many of the colleges could not 
éecept as in the best interests of educa- 
tional service to students. For example, 
there was the famous formula suggested 
by one of the country’s leading execu- 
tives, that we should cut the number of 
faculty members in half and double the 
size of the classes. There is no doubt 
that the adoption of such a formula 
would either reduce the cost of instruc- 
tion or allow the institution to pay much 
better salaries to the faculty members 
who were left, but its opponents argued 
with warmth that the damage done to 
the standards of instruction would be 
severe and lasting. 

Another suggestion, which seemed 
fruitful, was that colleges and universi- 
ties, like factories, should set up a cost 
accounting procedure, which would en- 
able them to eliminate the courses which 
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were too expensive and keep those that 
stayed within a reasonable budget. The 
commission rejected this idea, however, 
partly since courses and curricula are 
built because of the services which are 
rendered to the students and to society, 
and not because instruction in philoso- 
phy or history is cheaper than laboratory 
instruction in mechanical engineering or 
chemistry. Also, after we had put this 
problem in the hands of the country’s 
most competent cost accountants, we 
received the considered answer from 
them that cost accounting applied to 
college instruction was a snare and a de- 
lusion. It might be interesting to know 
some of these figures, they said, but 
they doubted very much whether any 
major decisions of policy would be 
brought about by them. 

The same attitude prevailed in the 
matter of twenty-four-hour operation of 
college buildings. It is certainly true 
that there can be considerable saving if 
a college’s classrooms are filled in the 
evening with adults pursuing continua- 
tion education, but if the college is lo- 
cated out in the country where there is 
no adult population seeking further edu- 
cation, does this mean that the college 
is therefore inefficient? The three shifts 
of factory hours do not seem appli- 
cable to normal college procedures. It 
was suggested, however, that the com- 
mission would be glad to present a gold 
medal to an architect who would design 
an all-purpose building which would con- 
sist of classrooms and faculty offices in 
the morning, would be transformed by 
the push of a button from noon until 
four into laboratories for science and 
engineering, then for two hours have the 
walls fold back to provide a gymnasium 
for athletic recreation, and finally, after 
supper, would become the college library. 

I remember vividly that I went to one 
of the meetings of the commission armed 
with two or three theses which I, like 
Luther, was willing to nail on the door 
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and defend. One of these was that a 
college had no right to injure its edu. 
cational budget by offering room in the 
college dormitories and board in the col- 
lege dining halls at less than cost. I felt 
that no student expected to receive his 
room and board as a charity, but was 
willing to work for it or to pay the full 
price. I argued that if a college decided 
to put its undesignated funds into dorni- 
tories, it should expect full cost of opera- 
tion, plus a depreciation charge on the 
building, plus a reasonable rate of re. 
turn on the investment, to be paid by the 
students who live in the dormitory. But | 
my proposition was rejected by the other 
members of the commission, because 
they felt that this was a matter for the de. 
cision of the board of trustees of each 
individual college. If a college board 
thought that the atmosphere of a beauti- 
ful dormitory, which could be run only 
at a loss, was important to the social, 
cultural, and liberal education of the 
student body, it was perfectly within the 
rights of that board to sink its funds in 
such a dormitory without hope of finan- 
cial return. 

Another of my theses was that ina 
university containing several different 
colleges or schools, all the tuition fees 
paid by the students attending a par | 
ticular school or college should be as | 
signed to the educational budget of that 
school or college and not diverted to sup 
port some more expensive operation of 
the university. I felt that in addition to 
these fees, the income on endowment 
funds specifically designated for the sup 
port of that college should be used for 
that college alone. This issue became 
particularly hot when we were discuss 
ing the costs of medical education, for 
it is the general story throughout th 
country that the medical schools are 
sucking the financial lifeblood out of the 
other colleges in the universities wher 
they are located. It is a well-known fat 
that schools of law, business adminis 
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tration, and education are usually able to 
rovide a very commendable program 
within their budgets. It seemed to me 
unfair that these schools should be 
forced to run at a surplus in order that 
the surplus might make up for the heavy 
deficit in the school of medicine. Here 
again, however, the other members of 
the commission felt that this was not a 
principle of university finance, but a 
matter of expediency to be determined 
by the university board of trustees. If 
the university board decides to run a 
cheaper program in law, business admin- 
istration, education, or what-not in order 
to help finance a better program in medi- 
cine, that is their privilege. 

Some of us argued strongly that col- 
leges and universities located in the 
same geographical area should be urged 
strongly to set up cooperative projects 
for libraries, laboratories, research proj- 
ects, teaching departments in which 
there was little student demand, and the 
like. We had heard of such cooperative 
ventures in the Midwestern storage li- 
brary in Chicago, at the Brookhaven Na- 
tional Laboratory, the Claremont Col- 
leges plan, the Nashville and Atlanta 
cooperative plans, Swarthmore—Haver- 
ford-Bryn Mawr cooperation, and the 
Southern Regional Education Board, but 
here we discovered that we were up 
against an almost insuperable problem in 
the desire for autonomy among college 
trustees, faculty members, students, and 
alumni. Many colleges had no near 
neighbors with whom they could work 
out such cooperative ventures, and others 
would rather work along with what they 
had than to sink their funds in a project 
away from their home campus. 

The commission noted that there had 
been considerable resentment among 
business corporations and commercial 
laboratories at the businesses being con- 
ducted by colleges and universities as a 
means of supplementing their meager 
mcomes. Recent changes in the federal 
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tax laws have made such ventures less 
and less attractive to the colleges, and 
there is a possibility that even more legal 
restrictions might be placed upon such 
activities. It did not seem wise, there- 
fore, to recommend that colleges in gen- 
eral engage in business activities of a 
noneducational nature as a method of 
solving their financial problems. On the 
other hand, the plight of medical edu- 
cation seems so severe that the commis- 
sion could see no serious objection to a 
medical school faculty going into group 
practice of medicine under the auspices 
of the university, with the university col- 
lecting all the patients’ fees, paying all 
the doctors’ salaries, and pocketing the 
surplus to pay for the improvement of 
medical education. Whether or not this 
will be considered unfair competition 
with private medical practice or with the 
medical clinic operated for private profit, 
remains to be seen. 

One broad highway to financial secu- 
rity the members of the commission 
viewed unanimously as the “primrose 
path that leads to the everlasting bon- 
fire.” This road was named federal gov- 
ernment support. Some of us at first felt 
that we should even advocate that the 
federal government should withdraw its 
support from those areas which it is now 
already subsidizing, but we finally agreed 
that this step was impracticable and that 
we would be satisfied if the federal gov- 
ernment would stop where it now is and 
give to private initiative the chance to 
show that it really believes sufficiently 
in higher education to give it ample sup- 
port. There was a feeling that increased 
government support from federal sources 
was not only a blind alley, but also 
blinded those who traveled down it. 

The central positive argument of the 
commission, arrived at only after long 
months of arguments pro and con, was 
that the strength of American higher edu- 
cation in the years ahead will lie in its 
magnificent diversity—diversity in the 
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types of institutions, ranging from muni- 
cipal junior colleges to great private uni- 
versities, diversity in size from 200 stu- 
dents to 50,000 students, diversity in con- 
trol from church-supported seminaries to 
state universities, diversity in curricula, 
diversity in types and abilities of stu- 
dents, diversity in physical locations, 
diversity in purposes and goals. 

This tremendous diversity in the more 
than 1,700 institutions of higher educa- 
tion in America must receive its financial 
support from equally diverse sources. 
Student fees, particularly in the private 
institutions, must provide a large propor- 
tion of the educational income, but the 
financial barriers to higher education 
must be made surmountable with the aid 
of scholarships, work opportunities, loans, 
and a carefully integrated student aid 
program. There is no reason to despair 
about the growth of college endowments, 
as recent large gifts have made encourag- 
ingly apparent. These funds must be 
carefully managed, so that they will pro- 
duce a maximum possible income with 
the minimum possible risk. 

The colleges must make constant ap- 
peals to their alumni, to the parents of 
the students in college, and to the friends 
of higher education in the community for 
annual sustaining support, and for lega- 
cies in their wills to carry on that sup- 
port in the years ahead. The commis- 
sion discovered that probably the greatest 
growth in the last twenty years has taken 
place in the establishment of new Roman 
Catholic colleges for women, so that the 
day of church participation in higher 
educational finance is still very much 
with us. Labor unions should be en- 
couraged to set up scholarships for the 
children of their members and to sup- 
port professorships and workshops in 
labor problems on college campuses. 

Thousands of charitable foundations 
now springing up in all parts of the 
country should be urged not only to en- 
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courage research but also to support the 
higher education of the youth of America 
by adopting certain colleges as founda. 
tion protégés. A great new hope now 
showing on the horizon is the gifts to 
higher education from the corporations 
of the nation, gifts made from the profits 
of free enterprise economy to free enter. 
prise in the area of education. 

Finally, we must give constant atten- 
tion to the tax structure of our nation, 
so that our states, counties, and munici- 
palities may have a proper share of the 
tax income and therefore be able to sup. 
port tax-supported higher education from 
the grass roots, instead of looking to | 
Washington for a handout. The com- 
mission felt that if this great variety of 
sources of support were properly en- 
couraged and strengthened, the main 
problems in higher education’s future 
finance can be solved. 

Those of us on the commission will be 
the first to admit that we foresee many 
difficulties. We realize that current in- 
flation has been perhaps the main cause 
of our troubles and that we have not 
offered a solution to that problem in our 
report. We realize that society is plac- 
ing more and more demands upon higher 
education, which will probably require 
greatly increased expenditures in the fu- 
ture. We realize that enrollment is 
probably going to fluctuate dangerously, 
with wars, depressions, and changes in 
the birth rate. We realize that the pres 
ent college plants will become anti 
quated and obsolete, and especially do 
we realize that a severe financial de 
pression would hit student fees, endow 
ment income, alumni gifts, corporate con 
tributions, and state appropriations al 
at the same time. Nevertheless, we feel 
that the only way to meet this adversity 
is with diversity, backed by enthusiasm 
for the values of higher education to our | 
society. 
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People Who Can Think 


JOHN ELY 


HEN I was a boy most of us learned 

gems of oratory. A few boys still 
do this in those schools which have re- 
sisted the creeping paralysis of trying to 
teach social science or current affairs to 
young men and women who have not 
learned how to read, write, spell, or 
figure. Let me paraphrase one of those 
orations now. It clearly expresses my 


mood. 


I come to praise Humanities, not 
to bury them... 

They were my friends, faithful 
and just tome... 

We all did love them once, not 
without cause ... 

But yesterday their words might 
stand 


Against the world. Now lie they 
here, 

And none so poor to do them rev- 
erence. 


The humanities have suffered many 
reverses since they were lords of the 
manor and kept the sciences in the barn- 
yard. Now the scientists are in the hall 
and the humanists ferret amongst the 
rushes. The humanists did not behave 
with wisdom about science then, and 
though the case is not so severe, I think 
the scientists may not behave with entire 
wisdom about the humanities now. And 
the public in time of stress has developed 
strange judgments as to who are the 
unique “useful” men. Well, all things 
pass and equilibrium will come again. 

Meanwhile the humanists are much to 
blame for their predicament. They have 
hot sought to make their studies very 
relevant to the life process. They have 
resisted integrating their studies with the 
studies of others. They have holed up 
at the top of the tower or come down 
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into the dust and tried to make a cloth 
like the other one which seemed to be 
selling so well—the imitative result could 
only be shoddy. 

Against this background is projected 
the ironic fact that business and industry 
are showing a great interest in liberal arts 
majors as candidates for careers leading 
to positions of high executive responsi- 
bility. Special attention is being given to 
majors in English, on the assumption 
that they have acquired a certain valu- 
able skill in communication. A basic 
question is therefore raised: If we in the 
colleges and universities are to prepare 
such students for careers as executives, 
how should we go about it? 

Since most discussions of this subject 
concern concrete proposals, bearing on 
most practical matters, I prefer to launch 
out on a stream of idealism. What the 
teaching of English needs today is a 
little more emotion and a little less prag- 
matism. The use of English is not a 
skill which should be peddled on the 
market at so much an epithet. People 
can peddle such skills, if you deign to 
call them skills. But what we are talk- 
ing of here is not a trade. The more we 
insist on going with the times and treat- 
ing it as a trade, the less hope there is 
for our future. For, as a trade, it is not 
really competitive with knowing how to 
design a Diesel engine, or, for that mat- 
ter, with knowing how to drive one. 

It would be possible of course to make 
plans to produce people who could make 
money by twisting English around. The 
main part of the problem, however, 
would not be how to teach them to write 
English. It would rather be how to 
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destroy whatever taste and morality they 
had as youngsters. This has been done 
and it can be done again. 

Our students could be trained not to 
be embarrassed by half-truths. They 
could be trained to disregard appropri- 
ateness in speech. Then they would not 
wince at using Shakespearean language 
to suggest that a product had for the 
first time revealed its ingredients. They 
could be trained to admire, or at least not 
to notice, innuendo. Then they could 
suggest even with enthusiasm that com- 
petitors in not revealing their ingredients 
were up to some skulduggery that would 
not stand the light of day. They could 
be Ied even to believe in meaningless 
remarks. Then they would think it sig- 
nificant that more doctors did more of 
this or that than anybody else. Or if 
they were a little brighter, they could be 
led to be pleased by the implication they 
were planting that others had better 
emulate doctors who are obviously very 
wise about their own health. 

We could train them in public speak- 
ing to become modern eunuchs, if not 
worse, eunuchs with bass voices to be 
sure, since basses are “sounder” than 
tenors. They could be like the twins on 
my radio who chant the wonders of 
quite a number of different commodities, 
one after each inning, with equal zest, 
in golden coos worthy of the approach 
of an empress. You can visualize these 
electronic divas after the testing after- 
noon, spraying their throats and asking 
each other how they went. We can per- 
haps place a lot of people this way— 
though I doubt it. I take it if we are 
talking about making executives out of 
English majors, we are talking about 
executives who will cleanse such stables 
and not add on more wings. 

This sort of debasement is not very 
new. It has just become more proficient 
and ubiquitous and therefore more of- 
fensive. 
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Remember Angry Thomas, in Past and 
Present, when he says: 


The Hatter in the Strand of London, instead 
of making better felt-hats than another, 
mounts a huge lath-and-plaster Hat, seven. 
feet high, upon wheels; sends a man to 
drive it through the streets; hoping to be 
saved thereby. He has not attempted to 
make better hats, as he was appointed by 
the Universe to do, and as with this in. 
genuity of his he could very probably have 
done; but his whole industry is tuned to 
persuade us that he has made such! He 


too knows that the Quack has become God.! 


Of course commercial writing can be 
and sometimes is honest. The col- 


lege, by focusing on great issues and not | 


on the mechanics of writing, can help 
its youth to understand that clumsy 
honesty is preferable to elegant dis- 
honesty even if sometimes clever lyin 
will turn a fast buck—and that honest 
writing does not have to be clumsy. 


There are other aspects of English | 


training, less ignoble but to which, as 
pedestrian, I shall also give short shrift 
In the four years of a college education 
with so much to be introduced to, 9 
that as an adult one can finally get some- 
where near truth about something, in 
such a short span there is very little time 
indeed to learn how to write reports 


Good reports must of course be written 


for industry and elsewhere; but a man 
with a clear mind who knows what heis 
talking about can write a good report 
and a man who knows how to write a 
good report but is muddled and unit- 
formed, cannot. I should expect it would 
be hard to muster examples of people 
who had reached the heights of Ameri 
can executive heavens because they 
wrote impeccable reports. 

The same thing can be said about 
public speaking. Again, it is hard to 
think of many topflight executives who | 

*Thomas Carlyle, Past and Present, ed. 


A. M. D. Hughes (Oxford: Clarendon Pres, 
1919), p. 128. 
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People Who 


rose to these positions because of their 
skill in blandishing their fellow officers 
and directors. On the contrary, Ameri- 
cans on the whole are suspicious of those 
who talk too well. As a people we sus- 
ect that such persons must obviously 
lack profundity since the solid citizens 
we know, ourselves for example, people 
of sober judgment, lack wit and grace in 
our speech and know better than to 
tease a favorite idea. We could do a 
good deal of harm to our young men by 
making them as spirited on their feet as 
the young men of the Oxford Union; and 
as much or more harm by curbing their 
aspirations until they were the sober- 
sided kind of speakers whom we gen- 
erally accept as sound. Still we can dis- 
abuse them of the prevalent American 
myth that still waters inevitably run 
deep, that taciturnity is to be interpreted 
as indicating a measuring intellect, a 
balancing judgment, a dispassionate and 
shrewd observation, and at the end a 
character of decisive and right action. 

In the teaching of English to college 
students we should of course observe 
their manners of speech and composition 
and correct the really bad ones—a high- 
wire task since so many of the most con- 
vincing writers and speakers of all times 
have had speaking or writing habits 
which seemed anathema to the gram- 
marians of their own days. High school 
teachers of painting have learned by and 
large how to suppress the honest ex- 
pressive instincts of most youngsters who 
show freshness and vitality in painting 
things which they have truly observed— 
observed differently though than the 
teacher of painting who naturally enough 
is not usually a painter of any distinc- 
tion himself. I wish I could assert that 
this is not true also of the teaching of 
English composition in many colleges 
and secondary schools. 

This problem naturally is troublesome 
because two things are obvious. In the 
first place, the geniuses, the real writers, 
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are unlikely to be English majors. In 
the second place, the mass of college 
students have little to say and say it in a 
slovenly manner when they do not say 
it in a dull one. Really, I don’t know 
which is worse—the unforgivable sin I 
expect is dullness. But we are not talking 
about such mediocre people, or such 
geniuses. We are talking about English 
majors who are going to be big execu- 
tives. If they are going to be big execu- 
tives, they must have some talent; they 
may even have something to say as under- 
graduates. The problem is then not one 
of wiping their literary noses for them at 
every opportunity but rather of encourag- 
ing their individuality in every way. The 
greatest risk they run as human beings 
on the way up is the loss of their indi- 
viduality. 

So let the time we have with them as 
students, that precious little time, be 
spent as courageously as it can be in 
getting them ready to have something to 
say and in encouraging them to say it in 
their own way. 

Whitehead has given us ample warn- 
ing on this score when he says, in The 
Aims of Education: 


Finally, there should grow the most 
austere of all mental qualities; I mean the 
sense for style. It is an aesthetic sense, 
based on admiration for the direct attain- 
ment of a foreseen end, simply and without 
waste. Style in art, style in literature, style 
in science, style in logic, style in practical 
execution has fundamentally the same 
aesthetic qualities, namely, attainment and 
restraint. The love of a subject in itself 
and for itself, where it is not the sleepy 
pleasure of pacing a mental quarter-deck, is 
the love of style as manifested in that 
study. .. .? 

Now style is the exclusive privilege of 
the expert. Whoever heard of the style of 
an amateur painter, of the style of an 
amateur poet? Style is always the product 


* Alfred North Whitehead, The Aims of Edu- 
cation and Other Essays (New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1929), p. 19. 
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of specialist study, the peculiar contribution 
of specialism to culture.* 


Whitehead is talking about specialists 
and not technicians, and so am I. What 
are your young specialists in English then 
to specialize in? In making literature? 
Those who can, of course, but I mean 
literature and not advertising copy. They 
will be few. If they are really to be 
significant writers, they will find them- 
selves. We cannot as teachers go around 
with divining rods; and if we did we 
should find no water to drink. In esoteric 
literary criticism? I hope not. In teach- 
ing literature? Yes, some, to the end that 
they may bring to the specialists from 
many fields whom they may teach the 
same values which they themselves have 
found. It is these values in literature 
that matter most; and I am quite callous 
to the fact that the word “values” is part 
of a debased coinage. What word is not 
in our super-literate culture, within a 
week after someone has dusted it off and 
given it a new meaning? 

But all these can be by-products. The 
main task of the college of liberal arts re- 
mains to deliver to the society educated 
young men and women who intend to 
continue their education, moral young 
men and women who intend to practice 
their morality, politically conscious young 
men and women who intend to behave 
as enlightened and determined citizens, 
young men and women of good judgment 
who will have respect for what they have 
not yet learned when they set out to make 
judgments; if this is the task, then the 
English major sits in a favorable position 
to help the college achieve its mission. 

There can be no doubt that business 
can and will use such men and women. 
It is of the utmost unimportance whether 
their starting salaries are as high as those 
of men and women who bring specific 
skills to industry—they almost certainly 
will not be as high. Perhaps not so 


* Ibid., p. 20. 
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many will have any given level of high 
income in later years. But their chances 
for the top are not less and their chances 
of being useful and happy, which are 
more important, are at least the same. 

If we attempt to degenerate the teach. 
ing of English majors into developin 
some skill that will be immediately sal- 
able to business or government or any- 
body else, heaven help us, and heaven 
help American college education. We 
will not sell our product at so high a 
price as those with more definable 
cialties can command; and we will have 
reduced immeasurably the chance of our 
students to grow to a final commanding 
stature. 

In all seriousness, if we could simply 
teach all our students who are going into 
business to learn not to be frightened at 
the task of reading any memorandum 
which runs to more than one page, we 
might strike a notable stroke. There are, 
you know, many slow readers in posi- 
tions of prominence in business and gov- 
ernment and in the army. If they have 
enough power, they can set the rules for 
their organization. They can do this 
They have done it. They can say that 
any subject can be adequately covered in 
a paragraph or so and that they will not 


read more. They are wrong, of course. | 
It can be so covered, if the reader has all | 


the background. Otherwise it cannot be 
Few decisions can be made sensibly with- 
out background. The top executive who 
excludes background from his decisions 
because he is a slow reader may do it 
reparable harm to his management, how- 
ever he rationalizes his insistence on 
brevity. This is not a plea that English 
departments should now equip them- 
selves with the latest psychologists and 
machines for developing reading speed 
cum comprehension. 

It may be a plea, though, that English 
majors do a lot of reading and that mos 
of it be by the original authors and not 


what other people say about the author. 
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But in the most serious terms we have 
before us, I hope, a few young men and 
women who ardently want to study the 
great ideas contained in literature. What 
are we going to do to feed their ardor, 
not to quench it? 

A few things are certain. We must 
know our subject. We must love our 
subject. And we must love our students. 
Finally, we will probably fail if we allow 
our own instincts to be too constrained 
by some master curriculum. Mass-pro- 
duced students like mass-produced foods 
are likely to taste much alike. 

Don’t say one cannot remain ardent 
if he is selling apples. Mediocre engi- 
neers were out of jobs in the thirties 
just as well as mediocre liberal arts grad- 
uates. But it is fair to ask in general 
terms whether industry can employ peo- 
ple who have taken simply baccalaureate 
degrees majoring in English; and the 
answer is overwhelmingly in the affirma- 
tive. 

The most telling recent paper on this 
subject which I have seen was delivered 
at Rutgers University a year and a half 
ago by Robert D. Calkins. He called it 
“Liberal Arts and Business Training.” 
He pointed out that business uses all 
kinds of talents, that if you ask top 
business leaders today whether they had 
anticipated being in that industry or that 
position or planned for it, the answer 
would be a chorused “Goodness, no.” 
Dean Calkins found that a good thing. 
Then in another place in the same ad- 
dress he said: 


It has been my experience in talking with 
businessmen about college preparation for 
business, that the higher up you go the 
greater will be the emphasis placed upon a 
broad education. The top officials stress 
broad rather than specialized preparation. 
The executives lower down do not. The 
latter stress specialized skills and ex- 
perience. The department head is inter- 
ested in finding persons who can perform 
the specialized duties under his direction. 
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He himself is not concerned with the selec- 
tion of men who may become top officials 
of his company; he is very little concerned 
with the breadth or cultural interests of his 
subordinates; but he is greatly concerned 
with finding men qualified to do the specific 
assignment under his direction and for 
which he himself is held responsible. 

If you talk with higher officials, with the 
presidents of leading American companies, 
for example, the response is very different. 
Ask them, “What kind of men do you hire 
or want to hire in your firm?” and the an- 
swer will be, in a high proportion of cases: 
“We want men, first of all, who are broadly 
trained, who have good minds and good 
character and good personalities. We'll 
teach them the details of this business after 
we get them here on the job.” The top 
official is responsible for finding the sort of 
men who can rise to positions of high re- 


sponsibility.‘ 


It seems to me that Princeton’s Direc- 
tor of Admissions was wise when he said: 


The recent book They Went to College is 
frightening in the emphasis it places on the 
different salary levels for those who went 
not just to ollie, but to different colleges. 

It is true that in this country today 
there is a frightening shortage in the flow 
of trained engineers, yet I shudder when I 
hear over and over again from boys ap- 
proaching college that they think they will 
be (or have been told they should be) 
engineers in college because there are 
“openings” in that field, even while admit- 
ting they don’t enjoy mathematics or things 
scientific. I should like to place in every 
secondary school in America and many col- 
leges, a quotation from a speech made by 
the President of Monsanto this past winter: 
“What industry needs from the schools and 
colleges in this country are people who can 


think.”5 


Industry needs these people just as 
other activities do, but the country per- 


* Calkins, “Liberal Arts in Business Training,” 
Bulletin of the Association of American Col- 
leges, XXXVIII (May 1952), 330. 

°C. William Edwards, “Schools Cannot Be 
Foster Parents,” Princeton Alumni Weekly, LII 
(May 16, 1952), 9. 
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haps needs them most in industry, for 
the businessmen of this country are prob- 
ably in the position to have the greatest 
total influence on our cultural standards. 
Although they must of course, in our 
economic framework, seek to outdo the 
competition and to make a profit for the 
owners of the business, they cannot do 
this at the cost of the welfare of their 
employees, their customers, or their na- 
tion. The leaders of business have to be 
responsible people. They must act re- 
sponsibly. Their actions are far more 
frequently social than they are techno- 
logical. Thus though many technologists 
can and will rise to high positions, wean 
they do they will have had to add other 
knowledge and talents to their techno- 
logical skills. Business actions are al- 
most never exclusively economic. Thus 
economists too have no royal road to the 
throne. There are many roads there and 
one lies through the gardens of English. 
Hear what Dean Calkins says of this: 


Through the inspiration of reading, one 

may seek answers to questions that. go to 
the very heart of human existence and help 
one to gain perspective and capacity to 
come to grips with this life. From the study 
of history and biography one may discover 
one’s self as a part of the continuing activity 
on this globe, and out of this may come 
some inspiration which will induce one to 
do all that one can for developing here the 
economy and the society which will stand 
the test of time. One may gain the inspira- 
tion to deal with life as it is and not be 
overwhelmed by it.® 


I think from this text it is easy enough 
to see where I stand. I have little pa- 
tience with trying to develop English 
skills as a way to a first job; I have every 
enthusiasm for trying to develop think- 
ing capacity. I think this capacity is 
best developed on hard ideas and not on 
soft ones, and this means reading great 
writers and not little ones. It probably 
means, unfortunately, that not very many 


* Calkins, op. cit., p. 333. 
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of the writers will be contemporary, 
There is time for them when one has left 
college. But the argument about the 
great ideas can be as sharply contempo- 
rary as you wish. They would not be 
great ideas if they did not have some 
universal and_ timeless applicability; 
therefore they are contemporary. 

I do not believe, you see, in training 
anna per se, but in training people who 
will have something to say, in other 
words, people who have been trained to 
observe. 

I do not believe in training doctors in 
literature who know all the literary 
sources of a single piece of writing but 
have never read many of the great works 
of their own tongue. This is entirely 
possible. If you doubt it, make a calcu- 
lation as to how many years it would take 
an average reader to get through the 
great pages of English letters—not 
sample them, of course, but really read. 
You will find it is more than the age of 
the man when he gets the hood—more 
for most of us than our years when we 
make our final bow. There is not much 
time for junk in these circumstances. 
There is not much time for needle 
searching. 


These earthly godfathers of heav- 
en’s lights 

That give a name to every fixed 
star 

Have no more profit of their shin- 
ing nights 

Than those that walk and wot not 
what they are.’ 


Nor do I believe that the English 
major can profitably contemplate each of 
his books as a unique object, divorced 
from its time and place, a thing of art in 
itself to be judged on some absolute 
standard of criticism, divorced from 
human beings. Indeed, it cannot profit 
ably be divorced even from the human 
being who made it. 


ll. 88-91. 
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tiple children have some significance, 
though less perhaps than the circum- 
stances of the Reformation. Milton has 
some relevance to Bach, and so it goes. 
This merely means that an English 
major, to serve usefully along the lines 
I have been pointing, needs almost to be 
a history major as well, but again, one 
conceived in new terms. I hardly need 
to elaborate these terms. Your imagina- 
tions are ahead of me. Until we do pro- 
duce English majors of this sort, though, 
of the sort suggested by Calkins, and 
unless we are willing to pay the price to 
produce them, it may be just as well to 
think about vocational English, which I 
have chosen to be bored with. Until 
we do this, we will not have a chance 
to do the proper job for young men who 
are going to specialize in science or 
engineering or some other field; for how 
can the blind lead others? 

Since I have quoted so much, let me 
end with one from an unpublished piece 
by a colleague of mine, Professor Wil- 
liam C. Greene, who has written an essay 
on the teaching of literature for a little 
book we will shortly issue on our general 
education program at M.I.T. He has 
written: 

There is another kind of information in 
literature. It presents people in action, their 
motives, their acts, their feelings, the results 
of what they do. Because men are much 
alike—though it is easy to overestimate this 
—a story from no matter what time or place, 
written by a thoughtful and honest man, can 
show more succinctly than any other method 
the whole substance of what happens when 
we act. A book has an inescapable ethical 
value. Though freshmen are inclined to 
gag at moralizing, there is no doubt that 
juniors and seniors have found that it is 
tremendously important to them to know 
what is right and what is wrong. They 
come to the reading of books often with a 
pretty immature idea of values; they learn 
tolerance, they argue about good and bad, 
they get—a good many of them at least— 
some sort of ethical structure whereby to 
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judge themselves and others. They learn 
the relation between what a man thinks the 
world is all about and his judgment of what 
it is good to do, the relation which is that 
between metaphysics and ethics. And for 
plain later use this may well be the most 
important part of literature for many of 
them. 

But literature is more than information, 
more than the portrayal of the temper of a 
time, and more than a vivid basis for dis- 
cussing virtue. It sets out to arouse, en- 
thrall, and satisfy. The reading of it is an 
experience in itself. It is not, of course, life, 
and ina great many ways it is no substitute 
for life, though many people have learned 
more about men from reading books than 
from association with their living fellows. 
The experience is in great part an exper- 
ience in vivifying oneself—which may 
sound silly but is quite genuine. A good 
many students, when they start reading 
pieces of literature, have no conscious reac- 
tion at all. They do not feel pity or affec- 
tion, joy or sorrow, hope or fear, anger or 
admiration. They are relatively bovine. 
Gradually, during a year’s reading and after 
listening to their fellow students talk they 
begin to have more feeling, for people, for 
events, for truth. They become more fully 
developed individuals. It may not be true 
that they will therefore become more suc- 
cessful people, but it is the contention of 
the humanities that they will thereby be- 
come people more sensitive to others and 
hence more able to negotiate the relations 
of man and men which are basic in an 
active life—except perhaps that of the soli- 
tary man in the solitary laboratory.® 


Our problem is to beware lest English 
majors, far from reaching the heights 
suggested by Professor Greene, may 
actually be led around the hill. This we 
can achieve by overattention to minutiae 
of literary scholarship and inattention to 
the human beings and the societies, the 
tragedies and the comedies, the revolu- 
tions and the reactions, the arguments 
and the rejoinders, the good and the 


*Greene, chapter on literature in Liberal 
Education at MIT (Cambridge, 1952). 
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bad, which throng the books of the Eng- 
lish language. 

I can think of no better peroration to 
the message I have been trying to convey 
than that contained in the eloquent 
words of Alan Van Keuren McGee, pro- 
fessor of English at Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege, writing on the subject of a liberal 
education at his own institution. The 
following paragraphs say all I have been 
trying to say: 

In four years, the college student tries to 
grow from youth to the difficult but reward- 
ing maturity of the twentieth century. 

This growth comes not through the imi- 
tative and mechanical arts of vocational 
training but through the arts of thought and 
judgment, the arts of the mind. They are 
called the liberal arts, because they are the 
arts of free men and women, whose minds 
are free to make their own responsible de- 
cisions. They are the arts by which the 
thinking mind can find facts, can state 
truths, and can make good choices. 

The liberal arts are the tools of thinking, 
which our predecessors forged to make us 
free—free from slavish dependence on half- 
truth and error, free from credulity and the 
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superstitious awe of learning, free from ig. 
norance and the fear of seeming ignorant, 
but, most of all, free from skepticism and 
doubt of the value of thinking. They are 
the means of awakening the mind, of adding 
its life and its growth to our evolutionary 
inheritance. The liberal arts are the arts 
of growth to full humanity. 

We learn them by sharing in man’s intel- 
lectual progress from the earliest, most 
primitive arts to the scientific method, the 
artistic traditions, and the generalized 
thought of our own age. In this sharing, 
we grow sensitive and responsive to the 
different kinds of knowledge as they are ex. 
pressed in symbols and forms—of language, 
of mathematics, of art. Using these kinds 
of thinking as our tools of definition and 
statement, we search out facts and ideas 
which would otherwise be lost in the con- 
fused events of history or in the bewildering 
complexity of the life and the world about 
us. These ideas, the general concepts— 
whether of science and logic or of art and 
myth—are the miracle of man’s develop- 
ment, by which we think and know.® 


° McGee, “The Liberal Education at Mount 
Holyoke College,” Mount Holyoke Alumnae 
Quarterly, XXXVI (May 1952), 2. 
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Cooperation among Colleges in Educational 
Planning and Research 


PAUL L. DRESSEL AND LEWIS B. MAYHEW 


previous article appearing in THE 
EpuCATIONAL Recorp: has dis- 
cussed at some length the organization 
and mode of operation of the Coopera- 
tive Study of Evaluation in General Edu- 
cation. While this present article is, in 
art, a factual report of certain phases 
of the Cooperative Study, it is to a 
greater extent a series of reactions of the 
director and assistant director to their 
experiences in the study and a discussion 
by them of certain issues and implica- 
tions connected with cooperative proj- 
ects generally. Experiences in the study 
have convinced the directors that more 
cooperation among institutions of higher 
learning is desirable and that a coopera- 
tive approach to research is feasible. 
Their experiences have also brought to 
them an awareness of certain problems 
involved in such cooperation. On the 
whole, then, the purpose of this discus- 
sion is to present some of the points of 
view crystallized by three years’ intimate 
contact with a cooperative project of 
educational inquiry. 


The nature of the problem faced in 
organizing the cooperative study 


As indicated in the earlier article, the 
problem of the Cooperative Study was a 
multiple one. The study was instituted 
to consider certain general education ob- 
jectives—defining them in more detail, 
developing evaluation instruments, 
carrying on research, and finally relating 

‘Paul L. Dressel and Lewis B. Mayhew, “The 
Cooperative Study of Evaluation in General 
Education: Its Organization and Mode of 


Operation,” The Educational Record, XXXIV 
(January 1953), 54-67. 


any significant findings to educational 
practice. In the early discussions as to 
the feasibility of such a study it became 
clear that the organization might be 
structured in one of two rather different 
ways: (1) a central research staff; (2) a 
small central staff relying on intercollege 
committees composed of nonexperts. The 
first of these was envisioned as a group 
of experts, probably sufficient in number 
to cover the various fields of general edu- 
cation. These individuals, after a series 
of contacts with a number of different 
colleges interested in general education, 
might be expected to create a series of 
evaluation instruments for general edu- 
cation objectives and then to enlist the 
cooperation of interested colleges in ad- 
ministering these instruments to their 
students. This procedure seemed to 
some a much more straightforward one 
than any other and one which promised 
faster progress than any other method. 
The second approach was considered as 
distinctly different from the first in that 
a central staff would be quite small and 
primarily coordinative, with the major 
thinking, planning, and actual carrying- 
out of the work assigned to people in the 
various cooperating colleges. These 
people would be faculty members active 
in teaching but not necessarily experts in 
evaluation. During the formative period 
of the study, arguments were advanced 
in favor of both approaches. 

The use of a small corps of evaluation 
experts was advocated for a number of 
reasons. It was suggested that a project 
developed largely by a central research 
staff could move with greater efficiency 
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and could develop tests and carry on 
research in a much shorter time than 
could be possible with more cumber- 
some organizations. This time factor 
loomed as particularly crucial in view of 
the limited budget on which the study 
was to operate. A third consideration 
favoring the technical staff structure was 
that the tests created were likely to be 
better and the research to be consider- 
ably more rigorous than if these matters 
were left to relatively untrained persons. 
Implicit in these three points was the 
fourth factor, that a project involving any 
small number of people is bound to be 
considerably easier to administer than 
one involving a great number of people 
of heterogeneous backgrounds who have 
many other commitments for the use of 
their time. 

Other individuals associated with or- 
ganizing the project favored a structure 
of the second type—that is, one based 
upon close cooperation with the teaching 
staff. A major factor in their thinking 
was a belief that faculty interest was an 
absolute necessity if any significant con- 
tribution to the development of an insti- 
tution’s general education program were 
to result. Many administrators expressed 
the belief that there would be no real 
benefit unless faculty members assumed 
a major role in the activities of the study. 
Concern was expressed as to whether 
the faculty would have any faith in in- 
struments which might be developed by 
evaluation specialists. A common ex- 
perience in the past in many institutions 
had been that faculty members disre- 
garded evaluation procedures suggested 
by outside sources, either because of lack 
of understanding or lack of acceptance 
of the objectives which the devices pro- 
posed to measure. Although such in- 
struments might be used by faculty 
under administrative pressure, the re- 
sults would be unacceptable to them. 

Another frequently expressed view 
was that any major project of this type 
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should regard as one of its functions pro- 
vision of in-service education to general 
education faculty. It was argued that 
faculty consideration of the problems of 
evaluation would probably bring about 
changes in instructional practice, and 
that long-term values could result from 
the study only if faculty members them- 
selves had developed an evaluation point 
of view and some ability to carry on 
evaluation studies. 

As these two points of view were dis- 
cussed back and forth over a period of 
some weeks, the emphasis more and 
more came to be placed upon a desire to 
bring about actual change in educational 
practice. College administrators reiter- 
ated their belief that such changes in 
educational practice could result only as 
teachers themselves played an active role 
in the project and were led thereby to an 
acceptance of the ideas developed. Fur- 
ther, there developed a considerably 
greater faith than at first that nonspecial- 
ists, provided with adequate leadership 
and consultative assistance, could do a 
really effective job of test building and 
research. Finally, it seemed wise, if 
necessary, to sacrifice somewhat in the 
effectiveness of tests and in the rigor of 
research in order that a larger number 
of instructors could be carried along with 
the basic ideas developed. As a result, 
the project was organized on the basis 
of faculty planning and execution, but 
with definite effort made to provide each 
committee with expert consultants as re 
quested. In retrospect, this appears to 
have been a wise decision. 


How cooperative research and 
planning were carried on 


In its early stages any cooperative 
project among colleges and universities 
is certain to generate among participants 
a great deal of interest in the exchange 
of materials. Such materials include text 
books, syllabi, test items, materials indi- 
cating how people have proceeded in 
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problems of course organization, carry- 
ing out research, and the like. Our ex- 
erience in the Cooperative Study would 
suggest that there is a real value in such 
an exchange, but that there are some 
problems if materials are unaccompanied 
by basic understanding of the differences 
in institutions and programs. Most docu- 
ments prepared for local consumption are 
not so written as to explain fully to out- 
siders the actual conditions and related 
preconceptions upon which the materials 
are based. When people lack an under- 
standing of the nature of the institution 
and perhaps even of the problem at- 
tacked, initial reactions are likely to be 
either indifferent or excessively critical. 
Although at first the central office dis- 
tributed a large amount of instructional 
and evaluation materials, it has taken less 
and less interest in this kind of activity as 
the study has progressed. This has been 
true largely because the committee mem- 
bers from the various institutions became 
well acquainted and were in a better 
position to acquire from each other the 
materials which they wanted, accom- 
panied by some verbal explanation which 
gave the materials greater value than 
would otherwise have been possible. 
Mention has been made of the inter- 
college committees for each of the six 
areas selected for investigation. These 
groups of people provided the principal 
vehicle by which the work of the study 
was carried on. Acting through a rotating 
chairmanship, each committee attempted 
to select and delineate certain educa- 
tional objectives and to interpret them in 
terms of evaluation procedure. From 
these, each of the committees moved to 
a formation of one or more research proj- 
ects designed to use the evaluation proce- 
dures which they had developed in the 
accumulation of evidence on student 
progress over a period of one and two 
years respectively. Finally each com- 
mittee was interested in, and did give 
considerable consideration to, the prob- 
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lem of relating to the improvement of 
instruction, the thinking which the com- 
mittee had gone through in its attempt 
to define objectives and develop evalua- 
tion procedures. 

The bulk of this work was carried on 
at various meetings of the committee or 
of subcommittees during the academic 
year and at one- to two-week workshops 
held each summer. While the central 
staff attempted to coordinate the activi- 
ties of the intercollege committees, it was 
found that members, acting through cor- 
respondence, would frequently make a 
great deal of progress, merely notifying 
us of what had been accomplished by 
means of copies of correspondence. 

In the early stages the committees 
moved quite slowly because it was neces- 
sary for them to develop an understand- 
ing of the background and problems of 
individual members and their institu- 
tions. There was evident a certain 
amount of doubt that problems were 
sufficiently similar to merit a cooperative 
approach. There was more tendency to 
insist that the project director indicate 
what he wanted done or what the Ameri- 
can Council on Education wanted. There 
were the usual and necessary arguments 
over words, shades of meaning, as well 
as over more fundamental differences in 
viewpoint. 

However, as time went by, the deliber- 
ations of the committees were character- 
ized more by agreement than by dis- 
agreement. It became possible to divide 
the various tasks among subcommittees 
with reasonable assurance that the de- 
liberations of a subcommittee would be 
agreeable to the larger committee. Each 
committee then developed a considerable 
momentum of its own. Pressure or direc- 
tion from the central staff became less 
and less necessary as the membership of 
committees became clearer and clearer 
about what they wished to accomplish. 

In fact, the committee planning and 
the acceptance by committee members of 
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responsibilities in connection with that 
project provided probably the strongest 
possible motivation for individuals to 
carry on activity in connection with the 
study. It is a rare individual who cares 
to be in the position of delaying group 
action because of failure in carrying out 
his individual responsibility. While this 
may be true with a local committee, it is 
our impression that it was much more 
true with a committee composed of 
representatives from a number of institu- 
tions. Under these circumstances a per- 
son feels an obligation to uphold the 
prestige of his institution as well as to 
make his personal contribution to the 
committee activity. In assessing the sig- 
nificance of this point, of course it must 
be recognized that these intercollege 
committees involved selected personnel, 
who may have possessed an unusually 
high sense of responsibility. 

Study organization at the campus level 
in the various colleges of the Cooperative 
Study was quite individualistic. At each 
institution, an individual was designated 
as a liaison officer. These persons usually 
had considerable administrative respon- 
sibility in the general education program 
and therefore some prestige in bringing 
to the faculty an awareness of the im- 
portance of contributions to the study. 
The general practice was followed by 
the central office of sending to liaison 
officers copies of all correspondence 
to local faculty members. Thus, the 
liaison officer was generally well in- 
formed regarding activities and commit- 
ments of local faculty. It was hoped that 
each of the liaison officers would be able 
to work out a program for acquainting a 
larger number of local faculty members 
with the activities of the intercollege 
committees. One method of accomplish- 
ing this which proved to be successful 
at a number of schools was that of organ- 
izing a local committee as a campus 
counterpart to the intercollege commit- 
tee, with the representative to the inter- 
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college committee frequently being the 
chairman of the campus committee. This 
provided the intercollege committee 
representative with a local group to study 
and to work on Cooperative Study 
projects. 

The problem of influencing a large 
proportion of the faculty on an individual 
campus through the developments of a 
cooperative project is unquestionably a 
difficult one. Those who are not involved 
actively in the intercollege program find 
difficulty in understanding the projects 
undertaken. It is even difficult to con- 
vince them that some expenditure of time | 
is necessary in order to understand the 
basic issues involved. Furthermore, not 
having the actual experience of associa- 
tion with individuals from other institv- 
tions, resolving conflicts (real or appar. 
ent) in viewpoints, and thus grasping 
the assumptions underlying some ven- 
tures and the exploratory nature of 
others, the local staff is frequently not in 
a receptive nor understanding frame of 
mind. They have not come to doubt 
current practice and have generally an 
assurance that whatever they are doing 
is as good or better than any alternative. 

In short, although the intercollege 
committee technique has proved to be an 
extremely effective way to disturb the 
complacency of those individuals ac- 
tually involved in the intercollege com- 
mittees, it is difficult to transfer this 
reaction to others not so involved. The 
paralleling of intercollege committees 
with local committees seemed to be the 
most effective practice noted in the study, 
but the effect of such local committees is 
impeded by the difficulty in getting and 
remaining together for a_ significant 
period of time. 

In this particular project, concerned | 
primarily with evaluation, it was desir | 
able that the staff of the Educational 
Testing Service, an organization closely 
related to the American Council on Edv- 
cation, should play an important role. 
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The active interest of Dr. Henry Chaun- 
cey, president of the Educational Testing 
Service, resulted in representatives of 
E.T.S. joining in all committee meetings 
and contributing heavily to the thinking 
in the project. This has had a number 
of values in connection with the study. 
First, it has made available to each of the 
committees, evaluation experts who 
could contribute technical experience to 
the group. Second, the presence of such 

le in the committee enabled its 
members to feel that the work they were 
doing was regarded highly by an organi- 
zation having prestige in the field of 
evaluation. Third, the presence of repre- 
sentatives from the E.T.S. made it pos- 
sible for committee members to antici- 
pate that the Educational Testing Service 
would take over instruments and ideas 
from the study, thus insuring some con- 
tinuation of the projects and activities 
after the study itself terminated. Such 
assurance gave members of the commit- 
tees a further sense of satisfaction with 
their activity. 

From time to time it was desirable to 
bring in additional consultants to work 
with the committees of the study. For- 
tunately, it was possible to find people 
with enough background in general edu- 
cation and in evaluation so that they 
could adjust quickly to the thinking of 
the committee. At later stages in the 
development of the project, such consul- 
tation became less necessary since mem- 
bers of the committee themselves had 
progressed far enough to fill this role. 

One problem to be encountered in any 
cooperative study is the interest and in- 
sistence of nonparticipating schools in 
knowing what is going on in the project. 
Those working most closely with such a 
project feel a tentativeness about the 
whole thing which makes them hesitant 
about revealing to nonparticipating in- 
stitutions what is going on. Just as has 
been mentioned in connection with the 


rol} interchange of materials, there is also a 
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question as to whether an institution not 
represented in a project can acquire any 
real understanding of what is happening 
by cursory reading of reports and other 
materials. While not consistently ad- 
hered to in our project, it is probably 
good practice in such situations to insist 
that nonparticipating institutions have 
access to materials only if they are willing 
to pay the expenses of an active partici- 
pant in the study to come to their campus 
and explain at some length the nature of 
the materials and the philosophy back of 
them. 

Another problem involves defining the 
role of research people in colleges co- 
operating in such a project. Such indi- 
viduals can be used as consultants in the 
various intercollege committees, and they 
also carry on much of the work at the 
local level in connection with the re- 
search developments. Not infrequently 
the plans of such local evaluators are con- 
siderably strengthened by having gener- 
ated, at an intercollege level certain 
projects which they would like to have 
initiated themselves, but could not be- 
cause of general apathy on the part of 
their local faculty. While not systemati- 
cally done in this particular study, it 
would be wise to arrange regular meet- 
ings of such research people to study the 
local reactions to the cooperative project 
and to discuss the problems involved in 
carrying through the plans of the co- 
operative study at the local level. 


Evaluation of the cooperative 
aspects of the study 


It is not to be expected that there will 
be unanimity as to the worth of any par- 
ticular venture. However, both subjec- 
tive and objective reactions from the par- 
ticipants in the various intercollege com- 
mittees indicated that nearly all of them 
found real value in their work. During 
earlier stages, a few individuals evi- 
denced considerable indifference to the 
project and eventually withdrew from 
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participation. Some were replaced by 
other representatives from their institu- 
tions; but in other cases the withdrawal 
resulted in the college discontinuing 
activity in that particular area. In each 
committee one or two people who were 
lukewarm toward the project continued 
their contact throughout the period of 
the study. With these exceptions the 
members of each committee spoke very 
enthusiastically about the values of their 
participation. One evidence of this is 
found in the fact that many individuals 
have raised a question about the possible 
continuation of committee work after the 
completion of the Cooperative Study. 

To obtain a more precise index of how 
the participants themselves felt about 
the values of the Cooperative Study, a 
brief questionnaire was prepared and the 
participants of the 1952 summer work- 
shop were requested to respond to it. 
These people, for the most part, had 
attended all meetings of the study since 
the spring of 1950 and, hence, were 
called upon to give impressions based 
upon long experience. Before presenting 
their responses, however, it should be 
pointed out that participant morale at 
the three workshops has been very high. 
This high morale may be reflected in 
overly enthusiastic responses. 

The first question asked the members 
of the workshop to describe their general 
attitude toward participation in the 
study. Seventeen percent stated it had 
been pleasant; 76 percent, stimulating; 
and 7 percent, boring. The persons who 
were bored complained of the emphasis, 
late in the project, on statistical evidence. 
These data, in general, substantiate our 
own opinion. During the workshop 
periods members have worked an un- 
reasonable number of hours and seemed 
to enjoy it. They appeared to have faith 
in what they were doing and to receive 
intellectual stimulation from the expe- 
rience. 

Question 2 asked the participants for 
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an estimate of the effects that work in the 
study had had on their professional 
growth. For example, had their teaching 
practice been changed? Had they ap- 
proached course or curriculum construc- 
tion differently? Had they acquired new 
ideas as to the nature of the learning 
process? Eighty-three percent stated 
they had changed either their teaching 
practice or course building, or both. 
Four percent found no change, while 13 
percent believed that some change, but 
not of great magnitude, had transpired. 
Question 3 was stated in these terms; 


How have your colleagues in general 
education courses who were not members 
of the inter-college committee been affected 
by your institution’s participation in the 
Study? For example: To what extent are 
they more concerned about educational out- 
comes, teaching methods or evaluation tech- 
niques? 


Only 33 percent indicated that their col- 
leagues had changed appreciably. Fifty- 
one percent believed slight change had 
taken place, while 16 percent felt their 
colleagues remained unaffected by the 
thinking of the study. This evidence 
again is substantiated by our opinions, 
derived from correspondence and _ by 
talking with people. Persons who par- 
ticipated actively in the study gained, 
but the channels by which their interest, 
enthusiasm, and knowledge could be 
transmitted to other staff members were 
not well developed. 

Question 4 asked each person to eval- 
uate the study in terms of justifying the 
expenditure of time, money, and human | 
energy. Seventy-five percent believed 
the cost to be justified, while 5 percent 
felt the expense to have been unjustified 
Twenty percent believed the cost justi- 
fied, although they felt that time alone 
could answer this question absolutely. 

Question 5 raised the possibility of 
promoting similar projects, perhaps on 2 | 
local or regional basis. Sixty-eight per 
cent saw value in this, 18 percent were 
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undecided, while 14 percent felt this 
would not be worth while. 

Question 6 asked the participants to 

aze into their crystal balls and predict 
the impact the study was likely to have 
on general education. Most of the 
respondents felt that the greatest impact 
would be to the schools involved, al- 
though they also felt that there was the 
ssibility that the data accruing from 
the study could throw light on some of 
the more perplexing questions plaguing 
general education. 

The reaction of the administrators in 
the various cooperating colleges is a 
significant one in assessing the values of 
a cooperative study. For a project in- 
volving major emphasis on instrumenta- 
tion and research findings, the reactions 
of these people would have some signifi- 
cance, but in a study in which an avowed 
major purpose of the project is that of 
encouraging the active participation of 
faculty members, the judgments of the 
administrators are a key factor. The 
study faced a situation wherein it became 
necessary to seek for additional funds for 
the continuation of the project. The 
letters written by a number of college 
administrators about the project provide 
some index of their reaction to it. Brief 
summaries from a number of these letters 
give the flavor of their statements. 


In this connection, not only has the direct 
educational leadership provided by the 
Study (the training in statement of objec- 
tives, construction of testing instruments, 
etc.) been of great value, but of significance 
also has been the opportunity provided to 
our staff to observe the work of other in- 
stitutions and to work jointly with their 
Tepresentatives. 


It is providing encouragement to those 
teachers who, concerned with our own test- 
ing methods and their inadequacies, are 
endeavoring to improve them. 


We have a general examination which is 
Ziven to all students toward the end of 
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their sophomore year. . ..I can assure 
you that we have great hopes that several 
of the instruments being planned in this 
Study will help us substantially to the 
solution of our problem. 


. as a direct result of the Study, the 
instructors who are engaged in teaching in 
the general courses have become more 
sharply aware of the need for examining 
the objectives and methods of their courses. 


- . Our participation in the Study has 
brought an increasing number of our faculty 
into closer contact with general education. 


I am sure that I can say it is a desirable 
development as far as the university as a 
whole is concerned, since participation in 
the Study has brought together people from 
various departments, divisions, and colleges 
who are working on common problems, and 
who would otherwise have very little oppor- 
tunity to exchange information and work 
cooperatively in their evaluation problems. 


We have already noted a favorable effect 
upon some of our staff members because of 
experience in connection with the A.C.E. 


Study. 


We also hear occasionally that members of 
the faculty not directly connected with the 
Study are using certain ideas which seem 
to stem from the Study. 


Another strong indication of the gen- 
eral reaction of administrators to the 
project is that all of the nineteen institu- 
tions originally agreeing to join in the 
project, continued until the close of the 
project. In two cases, some question was 
raised by the president of the institution 
about the worth of continuation in the 
project, but the immediate reactions of 
liaison officers and others gave adequate 
evidence upon which to base a decision 
for continuation. 

Even though the final report is not 
yet written, the directors agree that the 
cooperative aspects of the study have 
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yielded far greater returns than any other 
phase. It is, further, our belief that per- 
haps the most lasting outcomes of an in- 
quiry such as this one, accrue more as a 
result of the sharing of ideas among 
people holding various points of view, 
than from whatever research evidence is 
accumulated. At the beginning of the 
Cooperative Study many of the repre- 
sentatives on the intercollege committees 
lacked familiarity with the issues in- 
volved in general education and, in some 
instances, were even unaware of signifi- 
cant national developments in their own 
fields of general education. 
Furthermore, although these repre- 
sentatives were especially selected, and 
although their institutions had a tradition 
of interest in general education, early 
discussions revealed that objectives were 
essentially only verbal statements which, 
if accepted at all, were valued in form 
but not in substance. As these partici- 
pants began to describe the activities of 
their own institutions and to hear discus- 
sions of programs of other institutions, 
they came to realize the wide disparity 
existing between the objectives they 
were undertaking to evaluate and those 
pre-eminent in present instruction. Par- 
ticipants agreed, for example, that al- 
though they were trying to assess growth 
in critical thinking ability, they could 
point to little that was being done in their 
own or their colleagues’ classrooms to 
develop adroitness in this skill on the part 
of their students. With this kind of dis- 
covery came definite attempts on the part 
of participants to rectify their own teach- 
ing practice and to do whatever was pos- 
sible to modify methodology employed 
by colleagues on their own campuses. 
In view of the quite noticeable changes 
on the part of participants in the inter- 
college committee meetings, the directors 
of this study feel certain that adaptation 
of the intercollege committee technique 
to individual institutions and to institu- 
tions of particular regions, will be found 
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to be a highly effective method to bring 
faculties to an awareness of the real 
nature of the problems of general educa- 
tion. 

In this connection, C. A. Gross? has 
recently completed a study describing 
obstacles met by colleges in setting up 
general education programs and enumer- 
ating the means which have been used to 
overcome some of these obstacles. Gross 
found that such things as enlisting fac- 
ulty cooperation, formulating objectives 
and relating them to course outlines and 
materials, obtaining respectability for the 
program and its staff, and devising means 
for making continuous evaluation of the 
program, were among the major barriers 
to putting a program of general educa- 
tion into operation. These difficulties 
were, in many instances, overcome by 
adapting a variety of techniques to the 
local situation. Such things as faculty 
conferences and discussions, workshops, 
visits to other campuses, review of appro- 
priate literature, widespread experimen- 
tation, provision of sufficient time to 
develop adequate course materials, and 
the creation of research bureaus or eval- 
uation offices were found to be among 
the most effective techniques. 

The significance of intercollege co 
operation in this study is perhaps largely 
due to the fact that it has incorporated 
so many of the specific devices which 
have been found useful in overcoming 
the obstacles. For example, Gross found 
that developing leadership among mem- 
bers of the teaching faculty was a good 
way of stimulating the development of 
general education programs. When 
schools nominated persons to represent 
them in the intercollege committees, they 


were, in effect, making such a selection | 


of leaders from the staff. Providing these 
leaders with the time and money neces 
sary to attend the various meetings 

* Gross, Obstacles in Implementing Programs 


of General Education ( Unpublished thesis, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1952). 
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scheduled by the study helped give them 
a measure of prestige which, in some 
situations, may be crucial. The experi- 
mentation made mandatory by commit- 
tees from the Cooperative Study has 
served to stimulate an open-mindedness 
with respect to other educational prob- 
lems on local campuses. Beyond these 
and the very obvious uses made of meet- 
ings, workshops, and exchange of ideas, 
intercollege activity has also provided 
possibilities for publicity, and has gained 
increased status for local problems re- 
lated to those of the national groups. 
Finally, intercollege operation has pro- 
vided a partial alternative to the expense 
of setting up extensive, and therefore ex- 
pensive, research or evaluation bureaus. 
In other institutions it has provided the 
impetus necessary to convince adminis- 
trations of the desirability of establishing 
such research agencies. 


Implications for future research 
undertakings 


In one way or another the various reac- 
tions of the central staff of the Coopera- 
tive Study have probably already been 
implied in this paper. This section is 
aimed at providing a set of principles 
which might be useful in the develop- 
ment of further cooperative projects. We 
have already pointed to the interchange 
of ideas, materials, and the like which 
develops from cooperation in intercollege 
committees. We have further pointed to 
the fact that the interaction of individ- 
uals in these committees results in modi- 
fication of viewpoints, and in the formu- 
lation of new ideas and definite projects. 

The realization of the great amount 
of commonality in the problems facing 
higher education is a major result of such 
committee activity. In one respect such 
a committee is slow-moving in terms of 
test development or research activity. 
In another respect such a committee 
moves much faster than would similar 
developments within most institutions, 
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simply because the existence of the Co- 
operative Study and the meetings of the 
committee force individuals to focus their 
attention on issues and carry out commit- 
ments that, in the pressure of local cam- 
pus responsibilities, would always be 
placed on the agenda for the coming 
year. 

In many respects this is also true with 
regard to research. Faculty members 
at all institutions talk from time to 
time about the desirability of certain 
kinds of research studies, but too fre- 
quently this reaches nothing beyond the 
talk stage. On the other hand, an inter- 
college committee considering these 
problems and formulating definite steps 
as well as due dates and deadlines, gets a 
certain amount of research done. The 
character of this research is perhaps not 
quite as rigorous as it might be if a 
research specialist laid out a project and, 
with adequate staff, time, and clerical 
help, carried it through to completion. 
On the other hand, any research project 
involving the classroom can be success- 
ful only if the instructor in the classroom 
is truly interested and cooperative in 
connection with the research. Many 
research projects which have been im- 
posed on or sold to teachers by research 
people have failed simply because they 
did not obtain real cooperation from the 
teachers involved. Taking time from 
class or modifying classroom routine for 
research or evaluation is always regarded 
with some qualms, a reaction which may 
block or destroy the significance of 
locally oriented research. 

A cooperative project involving both 
the prestige resulting from the interest 
of a number of institutions and the ob- 
vious blessing of top administration may 
more frequently result in ready coopera- 
tion. The possibility of obtaining com- 
parable results from other institutions is 
also a stimulus, although too much em- 
phasis on such comparisons may produce 
an undesirable reaction. For institutions 
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lacking in facilities, staff time, and 
money, the cooperative approach affords 
the opportunity of carrying out otherwise 
impossible research and_ evaluation 
activity. 

The following suggestions define an 
approach to interinstitutional coopera- 
tion which seems to the authors to have 
many advantages and to hold a great deal 
of promise: 

1. Not more than ten or twelve institu- 
tions should be involved. 

2. These institutions should be in a 
region such that not more than 300-500 
miles of traveling would be involved by 
any participant in attending committee 
meetings. 

8. Teaching faculty should carry the 
major responsibility in planning commit- 
tees and working committees, with an 
executive or policy committee made up 
of administrators and faculty. 

4. At least one institution in the group 
should have unusually complete educa- 
tional research facilities. The coordinat- 
ing central office should be located on 
such a campus. A capable secretary and 
a part-time coordinator should be ade- 
quate staff. 

5. Each cooperating institution should 
make a small contribution to the mainte- 
nance of the central coordinating office, 
as well as set aside a budget for local 
expenses. 

6. Only a limited number, perhaps not 
more than three or four, projects should 
be undertaken at any one time. These 
should be selected so as to interest 
various segments of the faculty. As cer- 
tain projects draw to a close or reach a 
stage primarily statistical in nature, other 
projects should be initiated. 

7. Plans should regularly include a 
one- or two-week summer workshop for 
the committees as well as one or two 
meetings of each committee during the 
school year. (All expenses of partici- 
pants should be defrayed by their insti- 
tutions. ) 
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8. Meetings of the committees should 
be held on the various campuses to en. 
courage the development of common 
understandings and greater breadth of 
experience. 

9. Certain committee members should 
occasionally be granted release from 
other duties to concentrate on coopera- 
tive projects. This is vital, not only be. 
cause such time assignment is necessary 
to move projects ahead, but also because 
the experience for the person thus en- 
gaged is highly valuable to him and to 
his institution. 

10. To initiate such a project, an in- 
terested group of institutions might ap- 
proach a foundation to obtain an initial 
grant providing part financing of sucha 
project for a three- to five-year period. 
This should be done with the under. 
standing that if the value is demonstrated 
the institutions stand ready to continue 
the cooperation at their own expense. 

In all probability such a project will 
be more valuable for a group of small 
colleges than for large colleges or uni- 
versities. The latter are much more com- 
plex, more self-contained, and the faculty 
are frequently concerned with other 
matters which interfere with extensive 
participation in research. In the smaller 
colleges, teaching plays a much more sig- 
nificant role and there is accordingly 
greater concern in studying and improv- 
ing it, but many of these smaller institu- 
tions do not have the funds and facilities 
for research nor the staff to carry it out. 

A desirable cooperative program there- 
fore seems to be one which includes an 
institution with extensive facilities and 
considerable interest in major educa- 
tional problems which can serve as a c0- 
ordinating center for a number of colleges 
in the area. In time, a pattern might de- 
velop in which the institutions make a 
contribution to a budget for central coor- 
dination and, in addition, assign another 
sum in the local budget to provide for 
travel and committee meetings to carry 
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on the cooperative activity. A regional 
cooperative project involving small col- 
leges would permit a larger proportion 
of the faculty of each institution to be- 
come involved in intercollege committee 
work. This would, we believe, go far to 
solve the difficult problem of communi- 
cation to a significant portion of the 
faculty as to the values and results of 
interinstitutional attacks on problems. 

In concluding this paper, it should be 
pointed out that the opinions and recom- 
mendations herein are solely those of the 
authors. It is true that some representa- 
tives of institutions in the Cooperative 
Study, speaking unofficially, already have 
manifested an interest in continuation of 
the cooperative endeavor. Their interest 
and their remarks have been a factor in 
developing the points of view presented, 
but have only served to confirm the in- 
creasing faith of the authors in inter- 
institutional cooperation. We must admit 
that our own project has not altogether 
achieved the results depicted here. No 
study undertaken for a limited period of 
time can do so. At least a year is re- 
quired to organize a cooperative venture. 
The last year or so of a limited project 
must be devoted to finishing up projects, 
and new ones cannot be undertaken. 
Neither the initiatory nor the wind-up 
period reflects the kind of activity pos- 
sible in a permanently organized project. 
Our own study was further complicated 
by financial uncertainties which threat- 
ened a premature close and a consequent 
restructuring of program. Despite this, 
the middle period of its operation fully 
justified—to us, at least—the confidence 
and enthusiasm for cooperative endeavor 
among colleges. 
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Colleges have for many years banded 
together in organizations to deal with 
accrediting problems. Athletic confer- 
ences have been formed to regulate and 
improve athletic competition. More re- 
cently, groups of colleges have organized 
in an attempt to solve their financial prob- 
lems. In each case great concern has 
been exhibited in early stages in regard 
to possible jeopardy to the individuality 
of the institutions thus conjoined. The 
continued existence of such cooperative 
endeavors is evidence that their advan- 
tages outweigh their disadvantages. Ex- 
perience has usually demonstrated that 
similarities in problems and procedures 
and commonality in interests are much 
greater than a priori suspicions admitted. 

Our experience indicates that much the 
same is true with education and particu- 
larly with general education. That teach- 
ers, administrators, students, and courses 
are much alike is evidenced by the ease 
with which they are transplanted from 
one institution to another. The Coopera- 
tive Study has conclusively demonstrated 
that despite differences in course names, 
a great deal of overlapping exists in con- 
tent. It has likewise demonstrated that 
once the semantic problem in dealing 
with objectives is overcome by moving to 
the operational definition in terms of stu- 
dent behavior, considerable accord exists. 
Furthermore, if general education is to 
be a common experience for our college- 
trained citizenry, it is high time that some 
commonality be developed in it. Co- 
operation among colleges in dealing with 
educational problems involves no real 
dangers, and it offers many advantages. 
It is our hope that several groups of col- 
leges will shortly do something about it. 











Educational Lessons from the Ryukyus 


GUY FOX 


X UNUSUAL experiment in the devel- 
opment of education was attempted 
during the past academic year in the 
Ryukyu Islands. Michigan State College 
“adopted” the University of the Ryukyus, 
located in the city of Shuri on the island 
of Okinawa. One of the responsibilities 
assumed by Michigan State College by 
virtue of the adoption was the sending 
of a mission of five of its faculty members 
to the Ryukyu Islands. The mission, 
arriving in Okinawa in September 1951, 
consisted of a specialist in the fields of 
business administration, agriculture, edu- 
cation, home economics, and _ political 
science and public administration. I was 
the representative of political science and 
public administration and, insofar as 
feasible, of all the social sciences. It is 
the purpose of this article to indicate 
briefly the nature of my teaching experi- 
ence in the Ryukyus with the hope that 
it will provide—with special reference to 
the Orient—an understanding of the bar- 
riers and problems arising from the at- 
tempt to instruct people of another cul- 
ture in the social studies. 

Though space limits preclude the dis- 
cussion here of my activities in the 
Ryukyus other than teaching, mention of 
the full program of our mission may be 
of general interest and help to give the 
proper perspective to the discussion 
which follows. Broadly, it was the aim 
of the mission to arrange, develop, ad- 
minister, coordinate, and supervise a pro- 


gram of assistance to the University of 


the Ryukyus. Our specific activities in- 


cluded, among others, assistance to the 


university in reorganizing its administra- 


tion, enlarging and revamping the cur- 


riculum, and developing programs of re- 


search, extension, and adult education, 
We also advised the Department of Civil 
Information and Education on university 
matters; this department of the United 
States Civil Administration of the Ryuk- 
yus has jurisdiction over the university, 
The mission’s program was devised along 
the pattern of our land-grant colleges— 
with major attention given not only to 
teaching on the campus but also to ex- 
tending beyond the campus the services 
of the university to all the people of the 
islands. Thus, the teaching of students 
—the subject of this paper—was only 
one facet of several important duties. 

How such an overseas project came 
about as a result of a contract between 
the United States Department of the 
Army and the American Council on Edu- 
cation, followed by a subcontract be- 
tween the Council and Michigan State 
College, has already been related by Dr. 
Milton E. Muelder, dean of the School 
of Arts and Sciences of Michigan State 
College.' That story, therefore, does 
not need to be repeated here. Dean 
Muelder’s article also makes it unneces- 
sary to give a general background of 
conditions in Okinawa. 

Because, however, of the changes of 
the past year and a half, a few words may 
be appropriate to bring the reader up 
to date on the university itself. At the 
time of the mission’s arrival in Okinawa, 
the main campus of the university con- 
sisted of an Administration Building, a 
two-story coral stone building, situated 
at one end of an oval yard, around which 
were grouped eight one-story wooden 

*Muelder, “The University of the Ryukyus: 


A Report,” Educational Record XXXII (Octo 
ber 1951), 350-60. 
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buildings—seven of which were used as 
classrooms or laboratories and one as a 
library. These buildings are beautifully 
located high on a hill overlooking the 
multicolored China Sea. The Adminis- 
tration Building stands on the site of old 
Shuri castle, the most precious prewar 
shrine of the Okinawans, which was com- 
pletely destroyed during the war. At the 
foot of the hill from the main campus 
were located faculty homes, Quonset huts 
for men’s dormitories and girls’ dormi- 
tories. 

The face of the campus began to 
change shortly after our arrival. Within 
a few months, a modern cement-block 
radio studio was built back of the library. 
Later, in a beautification program in 
which everyone connected with the uni- 
versity participated, the campus was 
cleared of debris and hundreds of trees 
were planted to replace those uprooted 
by the war. At the time of my departure 
in July 1952, a three-story Education 
Building was approximately half com- 
pleted, and ground had been broken for 
a men’s permanent mess hall. These 
buildings are now completed, and con- 
struction has begun on a three-story re- 
inforced concrete dormitory for men. 

Modern facilities at the university were 
meager. The only electricity for the 
buildings on the hill was provided by 
one small generator which served only 
the Administration Building, and there 
were but few outlets there. The class- 
rooms and library could not be used at 
night, and the use of visual aids such as 
projectors was impossible at any time. 
The dormitories had a few electric lights, 
but they were so inadequate that the 
students in order to study at night had 
to supplement them with candles, a 
luxury they could seldom afford. 

There was no plumbing and, therefore, 
a lack of modern toilet facilities and 
running water. Fortunately, rainfall— 
plentiful in Okinawa—supplied part of 
the need for water, and potentially could 
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be utilized to meet the full need for 
laboratory and other uses of water. With 
the exception of some oil heaters fur- 
nished the mission, the only heat at the 
university was found in a few offices 
where hibachi (metal or earthenware jars 
holding sand into which are sprinkled 
a few glowing chunks of charcoal) were 
used. And do not let anyone tell you 
that it does not get cold in Okinawa. 
Though the thermometer rarely sinks 
lower than fifty degrees and it never 
freezes, the chill of the damp, windy 
winters is penetrating. 

Although its facilities are crude by our 
standards, the university is a notable 
mark of achievement and progress in the 
Ryukyu Islands. It is also a tribute to 
the foresight of the United States Civil 
Administration, which was responsible 
for its creation in 1950. Whenever 
Ryukyuans, upon visiting the United 
States, become awed at the magnificent 
university plants they see here, they are 
reminded that their own university is 
much further developed after two years 
than many of ours were after the first 
thirty years of existence. The realization 
of this fact, it seems, invariably tends to 
lessen their discouragement. 

On June 14, 1952, the University of the 
Ryukyus reported a staff of 70 members 
teaching at the university and 20 others 
engaged in extension work. With only 
few exceptions the faculty were trained 
in Japanese universities. Enrollment of 
students was approximately 750 in the 
fall of 1951 and was slightly under 1,000 
in the summer of 1952.2. Students came 
to the university from all over the 
Ryukyu chain of islands, which stretch 
southward from Japan for more than 700 
miles. Each major field of study at the 
university was allotted a quota of stu- 
dents, selected by the university on the 
basis of competitive examinations given 
to high school students. 


* Present enrollment is approximately 1,200. 
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The faculty and students at the uni- 
versity exemplified the characteristics 
possessed generally by the people of the 
Ryukyus. Perhaps the outstanding traits 
which I noted among the Ryukyuans 
were their pleasant disposition and their 
gracious, courteous manner. There was 
a notable lack of aggression among the 
people. Violent crimes were virtually 
nonexistent. Commodore Perry who 
stopped in Okinawa in 1853 (and while 
there buried several of his sailors whose 
bodies still rest in a well-kept Interna- 
tional Cemetery) made note of the good 
humor and gentle ways of the natives. 
Nearly all the Ryukyuans I knew were 
remarkably well adjusted and free from 
nervous tensions. At the same time they 
were industrious, accustomed to work for 
long, hard hours. 

The culture of the islands during the 
present century has been essentially 
Japanese, though there are Polynesian, 
Chinese, and New World influences. The 
Ryukyu Islands, it should be explained, 
were an integral part of the Japanese pre- 
war government; they were not, as is 
commonly supposed, a Japanese colony. 
The desire to revert to Japan, it was ob- 
served, was strong throughout the islands, 
and in Amami Oshima, which was a part 
of the mainland ken or prefecture of 
Kagoshima before the war, it was fervent. 
Parenthetically, it may be noted that this 
irredentism seemed to arise not from hos- 
tility to the American “occupationnaires” 
or their policies but rather to the close 
cultural affinity to Japan. Undoubtedly 
originating because of the overcrowded 
conditions both in Japan and the Ryu- 
kyus, a fixed, rigid pattern of social re- 
lationships has developed to determine 
what the individual is to say or do under 
almost every circumstance. 


Attitude of Ryukyuan students 


Undoubtedly the most intriguing—cer- 
tainly the most challenging—part of my 
duties in the Ryukyu Islands was the 
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association with students at the univer. 
sity. I taught two courses, one called 
Introduction to Political Science and the 
other, Introduction to Public Administra- 
tion. The size of these classes was pur- 
posely restricted to thirty-five students in 
order to make informal classroom discus- 
sions possible. In spite of the efforts to 
keep the classes small, a dozen or so 
official “visitors” managed to obtain per- 
mission to attend, and at each class that 
many.more unofficial visitors were usually 
standing at the back of the room or out- 
side the building with their heads poked 
in the windows. 

A teacher accustomed to American 
students is in for a number of surprises 
and strange sensations in teaching Ryuk- 
yuan students. In the first place, the 
respect and courtesy shown to teachers 
will come as a distinct, though by no 
means unpleasant, shock. Throughout 
the Orient, the teaching profession is a 
highly regarded one. Because of the 
esteem in which they are held, teachers 
are frequently the social and _ political 
leaders of their communities. Students 
feel humble in the “scholar’s” presence, 
and for them to question the teacher's 
views would, in their minds, be impolite 
and disrespectful. One of the principal 
problems of the American teacher is to 
get students to challenge his statements 
or disagree with what he says. This can 
be accomplished only after patient and 
persistent efforts to make the students 
realize the teacher’s sincere desire for 
opinions contrary to his own, and to con- 
vince the students that he will be dis- 
appointed unless students express their 
own ideas. 

In the second place, the interest and 
industry of the students will be almost 
unbelievable to an American teacher. 
Imagine, if you can, a group of students, 
all of whom study diligently, appear to 
be interested in their work, pay the 
utmost attention to the teacher, and 
never grumble or complain about the 
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length of their assignments. If the 
teacher happens to run over his time at 
the end of a period, there is no shuffling 
of feet or other manifestations of im- 
patience on the part of the students. It 
is hard to imagine, I know, but incredible 
as it may seem, that is the way it was 
with my classes. “Why, the students 
actually look at you as if you were saying 
something sensible!” exclaimed one of my 
surprised Michigan State colleagues after 
teaching one of his first classes there. 

The students had come to college only 
after stiff competitive examinations had 
weeded out the greater number of high 
school students who applied for admis- 
sion. They were at the university at a 
financial sacrifice and were determined 
to squeeze out every little drop of knowl- 
edge. They would work without limit 
in an effort to accomplish any assignment 
which might be given. In basic intelli- 
gence they compared favorably with their 
counterparts in the United States or any 
other place in the world. 


Teaching difficulties—techniques 


Despite the industry, interest, and in- 
tellect of the students, an American 
teacher there faces many teaching diffi- 
culties. Even the best students have had 
inadequate precollege training, especially 
in the social sciences. As a result, there 
are many serious gaps in the elementary 
knowledge which American students ac- 
quire in high schools. These gaps have 
to be filled at the university. 

Another disadvantage of the American 
teacher is the necessity of having to talk 
through an interpreter. Though the stu- 
dents enrolled in the mission’s classes 
were selected partly on the basis of their 
ability to read and understand English, 
very few of them could follow a lecture 
or discussion in English. Even with a 
competent interpreter such as I had (and 
such interpreters are rare in the Ryukyus ) 
it was my experience that a translation 
inevitably results in a loss of precise or 
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subtle meanings. Furthermore, it slows 
down the work considerably. After the 
teacher has said a few sentences in Eng- 
lish, the interpreter takes over. It takes 
him almost twice as long to express the 
same idea in Japanese. For example, the 
teacher may make a short, pithy remark 
such as, “The expert must be on tap but 
not on top.” Quite an explanation by the 
interpreter to the class will probably fol- 
low such an assertion. Or more likely, 
the interpreter will ask that the teacher 
explain or paraphrase the remark before 
he can interpret it to the class. In short, 
working through an interpreter means 
that the teacher can accomplish in a fifty- 
minute period about what he could ac- 
complish in twenty minutes with Ameri- 
can students. 

If it were possible to send teachers who 
speak the language of the students, teach- 
ing effectiveness would be increased 
manyfold. Undoubtedly, my greatest 
single handicap in teaching in the Ryu- 
kyus was my inability to conduct lectures 
and discussions with facility in Japanese. 
As it was, even the inadequate knowl- 
edge which I possessed of Japanese 
proved indispensable. It enabled me 
usually to know whether or not the inter- 
preter was accurately interpreting my 
remarks. It was often helpful in permit- 
ting me to use the proper words to con- 
vey an exact meaning. For example, in 
Japanese there are two different words 
to express the two different meanings 
conveyed by the one English word state 
—state in the true sense of the word and 
state in the sense of one of the so-called 
states (technically, subdivisions of a 
state) of the United States. It is not 
difficult for one teaching in a foreign 
land to acquire at least a helpful knowl- 
edge of the language. 

If it is necessary to send teachers who 
do not know the language, they must not 
only study the language constantly but 
must also give special care to the prepara- 
tion for classes. Time is at a premium. 
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The teacher must decide what limited 
points he wishes to make during the 
period and plan carefully how to say 
them. He must exercise caution to use 
simple words and short sentences both 
for the benefit of the interpreter and the 
students. He should guard against ex- 
pressing more than one idea in a sen- 
tence. He must talk slowly. Perhaps 
the greatest fault of those not experienced 
in the use of interpreters is that they talk 
too long before letting the interpreter 
speak. If this is done, many Oriental 
interpreters, rather than lose face by 
admitting that they cannot recall the 
teacher’s remarks, will glibly talk to the 
students at length, but the meaning will 
hardly be that which the teacher wished 
to convey. It is well to work with the 
interpreter in advance of each class, per- 
haps as long as two hours in preparation 
for each hour class. 

Because Japanese textbooks were un- 
available in the subjects which I taught, 
American textbooks were used. Before 
going to Okinawa I had been assured 
that the students would be able to read 
English “very well.” Students, however, 
were able to read only from three to five 
pages an hour and even then they often 
failed to grasp the full meaning of what 
they had read. Because of this difficulty, 
a conference was held with my students 
to discuss the problem. It was agreed 
that I should mark off the more important 
passages of the textbook and that stu- 
dents with the best knowledge of English 
would, with my help and that of the in- 
terpreter, translate those parts for the 
benefit of the rest of the class. This plan 
worked fairly well and is an example of 
the improvisations necessitated by the 
language barrier. 

Another real problem was getting a 
class discussion under way. In the 
United States the teacher can usually 
evoke a discussion by raising an interest- 
ing problem or by throwing out provoca- 
tive questions. There it did not come 
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so easily. The traditional system of 
teaching, and this is true also of pre. 
college schools, is by lecture only. Stu- 
dents, rigidly repressed, are expected only 
to listen and not to participate. Classes 
are extremely formal, following a def. 
nitely prescribed pattern. Students have 
not been accustomed to think critically, 
and they tend to accept what they hear 
from the teacher or read in print. The 
problem is not merely one of encourag- 
ing or stimulating discussion; actually, 
first, the discussion technique needs to 
be taught as a process. The method 
is new to the students and they must 
be made to realize what the teacher is 
trying to do, why he is doing it, and what 
is expected of them. 

Ryukyuan students were reluctant to 
express their ideas in a class because in 
the event the teacher disagreed with 
them or showed that they were wrong, 
they would lose face with the rest of 
the class. When students recited, they 
often felt that they must make a favor- 
able impression on the other members 
of the class with a polished speech de- 
livered in perfect diction. Students were 
hesitant to take a strong stand on an 
issue or to disagree diametrically with 
others. If a problem was raised, they 
preferred to settle it by reaching a con- 
sensus on the matter. The resolving of 
a problem by group consensus rather 
than majority decision is a typical Ryuk- 
yuan (and Japanese) procedure. There- 
fore when a class discussion did arise, 
it was likely to be oblique and lengthy 
in an effort to reach an agreement ac- 
ceptable to everyone. One technique 
used successfully to gain class participa- 
tion was the Phillips 66 method, that is, 
of dividing the class into small commit- 
tees of five or six each and obtaining 
opinions or reports from each committee. 


Fundamental teaching problems 


Aside from the problems of teaching 
techniques, there are other more funda- 
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mental problems facing the teacher of 
the social sciences in the Ryukyu Islands. 
There is very little foundation on which 
to build. No private or public research 
agencies whatsoever exist to make social, 
economic, or political studies. There 
are no professional organizations com- 
parable to those which abound in the 
United States. Literature in the field 
of the social sciences is scarce and in 
some subjects, nonexistent. 

Moreover, there are many barriers 
growing out of the customs and tradi- 
tions of the people, making the develop- 
ment of the social sciences in the Ryuk- 
yus a difficult task. Their nature may 
be indicated by referring to the differ- 
ences between Americans and Ryuk- 
yuans in the connotations given to various 
words and expressions, and to the vary- 
ing attitudes of the two peoples regard- 
ing important social relationships. For 
instance, Americans frequently do not 
have a meeting of the minds with Ryuk- 
yuans in the use of the common nomen- 
clature of the social scientist. The word 
democracy is a good illustration. Be- 
cause the people of the islands have 
for generations been used to having im- 
portant decisions made for them, the 
concept of democracy is rather vague 
and sometimes puzzling.* To some de- 
mocracy is likely to mean complete free- 
dom from restraints and to others it may 
mean equality of wealth. To many, de- 
mocracy is associated with plenty of 
food, shiny automobiles, and an abun- 
dance of worldy goods; of course, they 
are for democracy. 

Even where there is a meeting of 
minds on terminology, the reactions of 
Ryukyuans may be entirely different 
from our own. For instance, many of 

* Writing of misunderstandings over the word 

‘acy recalls to mind a statement made in 
1946 by the police chief of a small island gun 
The police chief, after as- 


he me that his policemen were imbued with 


emocratic spirit, added proudly, “I have 
ordered them to 


. . ” 
lieve in democracy. 
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the words and ideas which are “loaded” 
to Americans—such as “totalitarianism,” 
“socialism,” “adultery” (by the hus- 
band)—do not arouse the same emo- 
tions of abhorrence or fear as they do 
here. 

Basic differences between Americans 
and Ryukyuans in social attitudes are in 
many other ways a formidable barrier 
to mutual understanding and cooperation 
so essential to a Ryukyuan-American ef- 
fort to develop the social sciences. The 
different views concerning the role of 
the individual in society may be given 
as a notable example. Traditionally in 
the Ryukyus, the family and not the in- 
dividual is the primary unit. The in- 
dividual’s primary allegiance is to the 
family, which, in those areas not ravaged 
by war, is usually isolated by a wall 
from other families. Whereas Americans 
have emphasized community responsi- 
bility, Ryukyuans have stressed family 
responsibility. The primary aim of the 
social studies, it is generally agreed in 
the United States, is to prepare students 
to be good citizens, capable and willing 
to contribute to the welfare of their com- 
munities. This rationale for the social 
sciences is neither fully accepted: nor 
understood in the Ryukyus. It is evident 
therefore that any American who seeks 
to teach the social studies in the islands 
cannot confine, with any hope for suc- 
cess, his work to methodology and tech- 
niques. He must reckon, also, with deep- 
seated ideologies and well-established 
behavior patterns. 


Problem of teaching public 
administration 


The teaching of public administration 
presented special problems. All except 
a handful of Japanese scholars identify 
the subject with law and ethics, and do 
not regard public administration a sepa- 
rate discipline. Nor do they seem to 
take cognizance of the interrelations of 
the field with psychology and with the 
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various social sciences. An exclusively 
ivory tower or theoretical approach to 
the subject is the Japanese tradition fol- 
lowed in the Ryukyus. For example, 
government research functions or post- 
entry training programs for public em- 
ployees—programs taken for granted in 
American universities—are not con- 
sidered appropriate activities for a uni- 
versity. A group of progressive Japanese 
professors and practitioners of public ad- 
ministration, after a visit to the United 
States in 1950, reported that the study 
of the subject in Japan had reached the 
approximate stage of development of 
about thirty years ago in this country. 
The import of this conclusion can be ap- 
preciated in light of the fact that the 
first systematic treatise on public admin- 
istration was not published in the United 
States until 1926. 

My methods of instruction and ap- 
proach to the subject ran counter to the 
prevailing teaching process. Each stu- 
dent was instructed to gain a firsthand 
knowledge of an assigned administrative 
regulatory agency of either the central 
government of the Ryukyus or the Oki- 
nawa gunto government.‘ 

As the class took up various phases of 
administration, such as organization, co- 
ordination, communications, personnel, 
human relations, and fiscal management, 
students reported on these aspects of the 
work of their assigned agency. It can be 
said unequivocally that the experiment 
was successful. Students were enthusi- 
astic about their work, and their reports 
were analytical and critical. Without ex- 
ception they liked this practical approach 
as a supplement to the theory of the 
subject. 

In recalling the days spent in the Ryu- 

‘The four gunto governments (i.e., island 
group governments of Okinawa, Amami, Mi- 
yako, and Yaeyama) have now been abolished. 
At present there are only two levels of govern- 
ment: the central government for all the 


Ryukyu Islands and the local governments 
(shi, cho, son). 
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kyus, my happiest thoughts are of the stu. 
dents with whom I was associated, 
Though they were ill-clad and unac. 
quainted with what we like to call the 
“sophisticated” side of life, they were 
clean-cut, eager, alert, and intelligent, 
They had an unquenchable thirst for 
knowledge. They had begun to grasp 
the true meaning of democracy and to 
think critically about social, economic, 
and political problems. They were ac. 
quiring a concept of community responsi- 
bility and a confidence in their ability 
to improve present conditions. To a 
large extent the future well-being of the 
islands undoubtedly lies in their hands, 
It is hoped that they will pass on what 
they have learned to others and that 
they themselves will assume active roles 
of leadership in public affairs. 


Importance of cultural understanding 


The students were my principal teach- 
ers in the Ryukyus. Needless to say, | 
learned more than I taught both during 
classroom and informal associations with 
them. One of my extracurricular proj- 
ects, from which I received a number of 
helpful lessons, was the sponsorship of 
an International Relations Club. The 
idea of forming a club was not foisted 
on the students. Rather the idea was 
planted in their minds as unobtrusively 
as possible, and permitted to germinate. 
The students who had shown the keenest 
interest in world affairs were apprised of 
the possible merits of such a club, the 
activities of similar organizations in 
American universities were explained, 
and an offer made to assist them if they 
should desire to form a club. Only after 
several months of consideration entailing 
several conferences did the students, en- 
tirely on their own volition, set up the 
club. The club, meeting weekly, was 
characterized by original, stimulating 
programs which aroused an ever-increas 
ing student interest and participation. 

The club was activated and success 
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fully conducted because the students un- 
derstood and approved the project. Un- 
fortunately, we Americans have some- 
times attempted to impose our ideas or 
certain courses of action on the Ryuk- 
yuans without first gaining their confi- 
dence, giving them an understanding of 
our proposals, and receiving their gen- 
uine acceptance. Whenever such at- 
tempts are made, the results are likely to 
be strange and ill-fated. There will sel- 
dom be a flat refusal by the Ruykyuans, 
but there will be delays, excuses, post- 

nements, ad infinitum. Or if someone 
in authority, such as the Civil Adminis- 
tration, orders the idea or course of ac- 
tion, there will, perforce, be acceptance— 
but only of the form or outer trappings 
and not of the substance. Typical is the 
example in which Civil Administration 
ordered the Ryukyuans to stop charging 
fees for sending children to primary and 
secondary schools. The fees stopped. 
But immediately the P.T.A. began to 
levy membership dues and to use the 
money collected from such dues for the 
same ‘purposes as the abolished students’ 
fees had been used. And somehow all 
parents having children in the primary 
and secondary schools were members of 
the association. 

The club discussions afforded a valu- 
able insight into Ryukyuan character- 
istics. Although many heart-felt dis- 
agreements arose—for instance, the club 
was almost evenly divided on the ques- 
tion of Japanese rearmament—never 
were voices raised in excitement or 
anger. On the contrary, even when tak- 
ing exception with other persons on im- 
portant issues, students smiled pleas- 
antly and talked softly. To the Ryukyuan 
the raising of a voice in anger is an 
indication of poor breeding. It took 
me some time to learn that this mild 
manner did not necessarily mean a lack 
of anger or resentment. Rather it meant 
that the explosive expressions which 
We associate with the emotion of anger 
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were absent. Americans, I realized, 
should not interpret the polite man- 
ner and ready smile of the Ryukyuan 
as meaning that he is pleased or in 
agreement. Nor should we interpret 
them as insincerity or hypocrisy. The 
smile and gentle manner are a way of 
behavior—perhaps a method of living 
amicably under crowded living condi- 
tions. Those who would understand the 
people of the Ryukyus, or of any other 
culture, must probe beneath the manners 
as best they can and work with what 
they discover underneath. 

For maximum effectiveness in teaching 
the people of another culture, the teacher 
must have more than an awareness and 
tolerance of a different culture; he must 
have a sympathetic understanding of the 
culture.» He must realize that his own 
cultural pattern cannot always be estab- 
lished as a universal norm, from which 
all deviations in behavior are to be con- 
sidered undesirable perversions. Un- 
fortunately, many Americans do not carry 
cosmopolitan spirits abroad. On occa- 
sions I have heard my American friends 
charge without justification that a Ryu- 
kyuan had been dishonest with them. 
Actually, in certain respects Americans 
and Ryukyuans have a different concept 
of honesty. Like the Japanese, the Ryu- 
kyuans are likely to say what they believe 
you want to hear; otherwise, they reason, 
you will be unhappy and nobody should 
be unhappy. Of course, we do the same 
here to some extent. For example, when 
a woman friend asks you how you like 
some ill-conceived monstrosity which she 
calls a hat, what do you say? It is the 
same idea there only they carry it fur- 
ther. Basically, however, honesty and 
trustworthiness are among the outstand- 
ing Ryukyuan characteristics. More- 
over, as is true with other Oriental peo- 


‘If missionary zeal can be added to such 
understanding, you would have, in my opinion, 
the ideal qualifications for a teacher in a so- 
called underdeveloped area. 
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ples, the Ryukyuans are likely to be 
oblique rather than direct, and this has 
been a major source of misunderstanding 
between the “occupationnaires” and na- 
tives. To the Americans this indirect 
approach is often mistaken for evasive- 
ness, whereas to the Ryukyuans it is a 
subtle, polite way of expression. Though 
such misunderstandings growing out of 
cultural differences could be cited almost 
indefinitely—and the misunderstandings 
are of course by no means one-sided with 
the Americans—the few which have been 
mentioned must suffice to indicate the 
nature of the problem. 

Perhaps, however, one other important 
problem to Americans in the Ryukyus de- 
serves comment. It is the problem of 
time. Time means very little to the peo- 
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ple there. If, for instance, one has a | 
matter to discuss with a Ryukyuan, it js 
generally considered rather impolite to 
blurt out the business. Rather, after | 
sipping tea and talking about art, lac. | 
quer, kabuki, the weather, each other's 
children, and such matters, one should 
at the proper and subtle moment, ease | 
into his business. To those who expect 
or demand a quick, decisive dispatch of | 
business, life in the Ryukyus is bound to 
be an exasperating one fraught with frus. 
tration and disappointment. But to those 
who, with equanimity of mind, can relax 
and understand the peaceful, patient way 
of living (Who ever heard of a Ryukyuan / 
with stomach ulcers or migraine head- 
aches? ), he will enjoy living and working 
there. 
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Preparation for Retirement: 


A College Program 


GEORGE E. 


DEQUATE retirement income is the cor- 
A nerstone of any good retirement 
plan. But, just as a cornerstone alone 
does not make an edifice, so adequate re- 
tirement income alone does not guaran- 
tee a satisfactory retirement. Something 
more is needed. Life after retirement 
can be a period of bitter disappointment 
even for a wealthy person if he is not 
prepared for it and if he does not adjust 
to the changing conditions. Yet for 
many people the retirement years are the 
richest and happiest years of all. 

The word “retirement” has been con- 
fused and misused. It is often used in 
three widely differing senses in the same 
conversation without distinction. Thus, 
retirement is used to refer to the termina- 
tion of a job with a particular employer, 
to the termination of all work for profit, 
and to withdrawal from life. When re- 
ferring to a retirement plan, the word 
retirement usually refers only to the date 
when the employee ceases to work for 
the employer who established the plan. 

Life in retirement, as used in this 
sense, is not life in suspension. A person 
need not withdraw from life and vegetate 
like a turnip. He need not even with- 
draw from the working world. In fact 
many of TIAA’s annuitants are receiving 
substantial incomes in addition to their 
annuities. The fact that a person is re- 
ceiving an annuity is often an encourage- 
ment to hiring him, since the employer 
is under less financial obligation—par- 
ticularly pensionwise—to the employee 
who already has some reliable income. 

People who lead happy and successful 
lives in retirement seldom do so by acci- 
dent. A study of such cases shows that 
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they have prepared themselves in ad- 
vance for a sort of second career in re- 
tirement. A further study shows that 
there is an advantage in preparing early 
in life, rather than waiting until the year 
preceding the normal retirement date 
under the retirement plan. The studies 
show that a person should plan to retire 
to something, not from something. 
Preparation for retirement is needed just 
as much as preparation for any other 
phase of life. 

This leads to an interesting question. 
Should a college as a part of its retire- 
ment plan establish a definite program to 
aid its teachers to prepare for life after 
retirement? 

I think the answer to this question is 
an unqualified “yes.” A suggested plan 
is set forth below. Please note that any 
single suggestion can be adopted without 
adopting the others. 


1. Education 


Strange as it may seem to teachers, 
many of them need to be educated. 
They need to be educated to the idea 
that retirement can and should be a sec- 
ond career; that after retirement they 
will want to lead useful and purposeful 
lives within the limits of their physical 
strength. But this is possible only if the 
teachers can learn to change with chang- 
ing conditions. It requires careful prep- 
aration in advance. They must be will- 
ing to learn the know-how. There are a 
number of ways in which such education 
can be furnished. 

a) Magazines.—A magazine designed 
especially for teachers and tailored to the 
interest of college staff members would 
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paring for retirement. Unfortunately no 
such magazine is available now. But 
there are two good general magazines. 
One is called Lifetime Living, and is 
written in a very popular end readable 
style. It is a new magazine with a 
rapidly increasing circulation. Another 
magazine which has been published for 
several years is called the Journal of Liv- 
ing. It is set up in the style of the 
Reader's Digest. Lifetime Living costs 
$2.50 a year; the publisher's address is 
27 East Thirty-ninth Street, New York 
City 16. Journal of Living costs $3.00 a 
year; the publisher's address is 1819 
Broadway, New York City 23. 

One of the most effective steps that a 
college can take to solve this educational 
problem is to buy a subscription to either 
the Journal of Living or Lifetime Living, 
as selected by the individual. This offer 
might be made to all permanent em- 
ployees over forty years of age. The 
adoption of this one suggestion would be 
a major step forward for most colleges. 
It is a practical method of getting over 
one of the major hurdles, of getting peo- 
ple in their middle years to think in a 
constructive way about the life they may 
expect to live in later maturity. 

In a few colleges there are general 
college magazines or alumni magazines 
that could also carry occasional articles 
regarding preparation for retirement. 
When these articles are based on actual 
experiences of people in retirement, they 
can be extremely interesting. 

b) Libraries—Many colleges have 
fine libraries, but often the librarian has 
not segregated the material the faculty 
members will want to read in preparing 
for a career in retirement. There are 
many excellent popular books designed 
to aid a person in this preparation. 
These should be made readily available 
by the college library, and their existence 
should be brought to the attention of 
older staff members in a tactful manner. 
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be a valuable tool in this process of pre- 


Some of these books are: Aging Success. 
fully by George Lawton; Begin Now to 
Enjoy Tomorrow by Ray Giles; How to 
Retire and Like It by Raymond P. 
Kaighn; How to Stop Worrying and Start 
Living by Dale Carnegie; Outwitting 
Your ‘Years by Clarence William Lieb: 
Planning the Older Years, edited by Wil. 
ma Donahue and Clark Tibbitts; The Sec. 
ond Forty Years by Edward J. Stieglitz; 
Staying Young Beyond Your Years by H. 
W. Haggard; You Are Younger Than You 
Think and The Anatomy of Happiness, 
both by Martin Gumpert; and Should | 
Retire? by George H. Preston. These 
are only a few of the available titles 
which should attract the attention of 
older staff members. Some colleges may 
want to put such books in the faculty 
club library or on a circulating library 
basis. 

c) Pamphlets—The business office 
may also want to distribute certain 
pamphlets or leaflets. There is some ex- 
cellent material available on preventive 
medicine, nutrition, hobbies, avocations, 
and allied subjects. 

d) Courses of instruction.—In recent 
years courses of instruction for older peo- 
ple have been designed. For example, 
the University of Chicago has a home 
study course, administered through its 
home study department, entitled Mak- 
ing the Most of Maturity. The univer- 
sity states that this is “a program for 
adults who want to enjoy their later 
years by making the best possible use 
of their resources—physical, mental, 
financial, and social. Major topics in- 
clude health, nutrition, employment, 
financial planning, the use of leisure time, 


participation in social and community | 


life, and philosophy for the middle and 
later years.” This course is recom 
mended by the University of Chicago 
for men and women over forty-five years 
of age. The tuition is $25. Other uni- 


versity extension divisions probably have 
such a course or will have soon. 
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Preparation for Retirement: A College Program 


The University of Michigan has de- 
veloped successful lecture courses. Ex- 
perimentation has been made among 
different groups; the lecture courses have 
been given by the university to the em- 
ployees of the Detroit Edison Company, 
General Motors employees in the De- 
troit area, public groups in Battle Creek 
and Ann Arbor, Michigan, and to others. 
More lecture courses of this type are be- 
ing designed. 

At TIAA we recently tried an experi- 
ment. All employees between the ages 
fifty-five and sixty-five were invited to 
attend a series of round-table discussions 
of the ways and means of preparing for 
retirement. In this way they were in- 
troduced to the available material and 
encouraged to begin thinking about their 
special problems. Since most of these 
employees were old friends, they were 
soon engaged in free and frank discus- 
sions. They thought these meetings were 
both stimulating and interesting. In the 
midst of group discussion on common 
problems of later maturity, the door was 
opened to counseling that would not 
have been sought or accepted in response 
to an offer of individual counseling. But 
these meetings eventually led to further 
individual counseling. 

e) A two-week summer institute — 
Some colleges may also wish to arrange 
for a special two-week summer institute 
for older professors and their wives. 
Such an institute might consist of lec- 
ture courses, followed by extensive group 
discussions. There is no reason why a 
seminar of this type should not be suc- 
cessful. The program might include the 
following subjects: 

1. Financial security —Management 
of personal funds, settlement of annui- 
ties, adjustment of life insurance, and 
ng and full-time work during later 
ife. 

2. Physical health and comfort.— 
Medical advice regarding chronic ill- 
nesses and physical changes common 
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to later life, diet, exercise, health habits, 
and a physical check-up for every 
participant. 

3. Legal information of special in- 
terest to older people.—Preparation of 
wills, settlement of estates, real estate 
problems, and the like. 

4. Living arrangements.—Informa- 
tion on favorable locales for retirement, 
and a check list of items to watch when 
moving to a new location. 

5. Sociological and _ psychological 
adjustments. 

6. Hobbies, avocations, opportuni- 
ties for civic usefulness, and other crea- 
tive and useful activities. 

7. Personnel evaluation and voca- 
tional guidance with a series of tests 
to be completed by each participant. 

8. Direct personal counseling. 

9. Rehabilitation work, including 
improvement of memory and reading 
speed. 


Such an institute should not prove 
unduly expensive, since facilities and in- 
structors could be supplied by the college 
and from the teaching field. Such an 
institute would undoubtedly foster the 
concept that retirement is graduation to 
a new life rather than a casting-out proc- 
ess, and the informal discussions outside 
of the classroom might prove to be more 
valuable than the formal instruction. 
Those who have attended two-week sum- 
mer institutes on a college campus often 
testify to the value of this informal ex- 
change of views by people having com- 
mon problems. 


2. Interviews during the years 
preceding retirement 


Industrial concerns experimenting 
with preretirement counseling programs 
have had success with a schedule of sev- 
eral interviews, starting five years before 
the normal retirement date. While no 
particular schedule is likely to be best for 
all circumstances, the following schedule 
may be used for illustrative purposes. 
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There might be four interviews sched- 
uled at intervals before the normal re- 
tirement date as follows: first interview, 
five years; second interview, two years; 
third interview, one year; fourth inter- 
view, two weeks. 

At the first interview the provisions of 
the college retirement plan might be 
read, with other information relating to 
retirement and retirement benefits. The 
teacher might be given definite figures 
on _ his prospective retirement income, 
and the interviewer might offer to an- 
swer questions and to give counseling 
advice. Where this plan has been used 
in industry, it has often been found that 
at the first interview the employee will 
say little and will ask few questions. 

At the second interview the subjects 
mentioned at the first interview might 
be reviewed. At this time the teacher 
is likely to have a few questions and 
may be interested in getting specific 
counseling advice. 

At the third interview the dean of his 
department or the president of the col- 
lege might address a letter to the teacher 
in which the exact date of retirement is 
stated and the benefits that will accrue 
under the retirement plan are listed in 
detail. Thus, the teacher will know ex- 
actly what he may expect to receive. 
This will include the amount available 
to him under the different optional meth- 
ods of payment. At this interview the 
optional methods of payment might be 
explained in detail. 

At the fourth interview the final plans 
of the teacher are confirmed and 
discussed. 

This article is not concerned with the 
post-retirement contacts between the col- 
lege and the teacher. Colleges differ 
widely in their provisions for relations 
with a teacher after retirement. Of 
course, a good post-retirement program 
is needed to supplement a program of 
preretirement preparation. 

There seems to be a very great poten- 
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tial field in these interviews for counsel- 
ing advice, but at the present time 
few colleges and few industries are 
equipped with proper counselors. Un- 
fortunately, a competent counselor at a 
college may be less respected and less 
honored by the faculty members than by 
outsiders and so may not be able to do 
an effective counseling job on the campus, 
A definite schedule for interviews 
avoids embarrassment and unnecess 
concern which might otherwise be felt 
by a teacher who is called into the dean’s 
office several years before the retirement 
date to discuss retirement problems. 


3. Periodic medical checkups 


Some colleges do not have good medi- 
cal facilities on the campus. Other col- 
leges with good medical facilities have 
made little effort to promote periodic 
medical checkups among the faculty, 
Some colleges are more backward in this 
respect than some industries, and founda- 
tions may have an even poorer record 
than the colleges. Many large industrial 
concerns have excellent medical depart- 
ments and furnish nursing and dental 
services as well. It is anomalous that at 
some colleges the children of professors 
and students of the college are encour- 
aged to take advantage of the medical 
facilities whereas few of the older staf 
members do so. This seems strange, 
since the need for preventive medicine 
increases with the age of the individual. 

Any program adopted by a university 
to encourage annual medical examina- 
tions will, of course, cost some money. 
But, if it is recognized that such an 
expenditure is appropriate and desir- 
able, there may be two advantages in 
having the services furnished by the 
college. Normally the cost of the med- 
ical examination is not included as a part 
of the taxable income of the teacher and 
by arranging for examinations on a large- 
scale basis, the cost of such examinations 
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Preparation for Retirement: A College Program 


is less than it would be if each teacher 
made a separate private arrangement. 


4. Job placement 


Many college staff members do not re- 
tire from production when they retire 
from a particular college. They often 
do full- or part-time work, write books, 
and so forth. Sometimes this work is 
done on the campus and sometimes it 
is done elsewhere. 

There is a unique opportunity in the 
college world for a centralized place- 
ment bureau to help the older teachers 
get work, provided they want to con- 
tinue active employment after retire- 
ment. Undoubtedly, much assistance is 
now being given by various colleges to 
their older staff members in helping to 
place them in other jobs. Nevertheless, 
there would seem to be an advantage in 
having a centralized placement bureau 
with the responsibility for working con- 
stantly to find jobs suited to the capac- 
ities of older teachers and maintaining 
a nation-wide register of all applicants 
for such jobs. For example, suppose a 
Southern college wants an educator with 
certain specific qualifications. If there 
was one central agency to write to, much 
time and effort would be saved. 

The John Hay Whitney Foundation 
initiated in January 1952 a program for 
retired professors in the humanities and 
social sciences, comprised of two parts. 
The first, the six annual Whitney Visiting 
Professorships, provides that each 
awardee who receives a grant from the 
foundation spend an academic year 
teaching and counseling at an independ- 
ent liberal arts college. In the registry 
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of retired professors, the second part 
of the program, the foundation hopes 
to include all persons who have retired 
recently in the specified fields and will 
provide suggestions upon request from 
colleges and universities which are in a 
position to finance such an appointment 
themselves. 

Even in the absence of a centralized 
placement service, college administra- 
tive officers are often in a position to 
help a retiring teacher find work. Many 
teachers are placed annually in this in- 
formal manner. Sometimes this extra 
work is found on the campus and some- 
times it is found off the campus or in 
other colleges. 

Frequently, job placement work is 
made difficult or impossible by the un- 
willingness of the teacher to accept a job 
which he considers to be of less eminence 
or prestige than his former position. 
There is usually little difficulty in find- 
ing work for the retired teacher who is 
not finicky and who will try to adjust 
to available openings. The writer has 
seen instances, however, of retired teach- 
ers with unbending pride who refuse to 
do work within their physical capacities 
simply because, in their eyes, the work 
is not sufficiently dignified. 

Thus, it is seen that there are four 
specific ways in which a college can sup- 
plement its retirement plan with a defi- 
nite program designed to aid its staff 
members to prepare for their period of 
later maturity—through education, inter- 
views during the years immediately pre- 
ceding retirement, periodic medical 
checkups, and aid in job placement. 








N Jury 4, 1952, Puerto Rico cele- 
QO brated its new constitution. It 
changes the island from a territory to 
a commonwealth, gives full appointment 
powers to the governor of Puerto Rico, 
and eliminates the United States con- 
gressional power of repeal over legisla- 
tion in matters purely insular. Puerto 
Ricans still hold United States citizen- 
ship, however. 

It was a gala day for the Puerto Ricans 
when, on July 25, in colorful ceremonies 
before the white marble capitol, wit- 
nessed by a large group of distinguished 
visitors, Puerto Rico was declared a com- 
monwealth, a free associate state, un- 
der the American Union. The colony 
was no more. In the last half-century 
the island has come all the way from 
United States military government to the 
enjoyment of virtually complete auton- 
omy. And it was a historic moment for 
the United States which no longer owned 
a colony, but gained a new voluntary 
partner. It was a most satisfying mo- 
ment for Puerto Rico’s man of the hour, 
Governor Luis Mufioz Marin, a former 
Greenwich Village poet, who had led 
the commonwealth movement in its com- 
plicated journey through an insular con- 
stitutional convention, three referen- 
dums, and approval by Congress and the 
President of the United States. Hence- 
forth, Puerto Ricans will observe the 
laws passed by their own legislature; 
these laws will be administered by their 
own elected governor, who has the power 
of appointment over all insular officials. 

In this evolution of Puerto Ricans from 
having been second-class citizens to the 
present status of equality, the educational 
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efforts of the government have played a 
leading role. For Puerto Rico has made 
enormous strides in its educational prog- 
ress, reaching the point today where the 
island-wide fundamental education pro- 
gram has caught the imagination of socio- 
economic planners in many underde. 
veloped areas of the world. (In 1949, 
Governor Mujfioz Marin was able to offer 
the island’s cooperation to the U.S. Point 
Four Program of technical assistance to 
underdeveloped countries. The offer 
was accepted, and in May 1950 the De. 
partment of State transferred the neces- 
sary funds to make possible Sixteen 


scholarship grants to students from other | 


countries for training in Puerto Rico: 
eight in the Water Resources Authority, 
seven in the Aqueduct and Sewer Au- 
thority, and one in the School of Tropical 
Medicine. Up to the present date more 
than 550 trainees and observers have 
come to Puerto Rico from over thirty- 
five different countries of the world.) 
These concrete results of the educa- 
tional goals have been based on the most 
sincere and impressive faith of the lead- 
ers that education, in correlation with 
industrialization, can help solve most of 
the burning problems of the island. A 
study of the educational system, espec- 
ially from the key post, the University 
of Puerto Rico, is a unique experience 
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in intercultural education, which involves | 


experiments in educating the people in 
their traditional Spanish culture pattem, 
but as affected by the American influ- 
ences; it includes the efforts to stimulate 
the masses of the population, who are 
predominantly rural dwellers, to work 
together to find solutions to their own 
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Political and Social Progress of Puerto Rico 


problems. At the top level, the Univer- 
sity of Puerto Rico has been trying to 
switch the emphasis to scientific and 
practical subjects in the university's cur- 
riculum, without minimizing the empha- 
sis on humanistic studies. The accent 
on socioeconomic problems goes hand 
in hand with emphasis on a basic and 
general cultural education required of 
all students. 


Evolution of Puerto Rico’s education 


Although Puerto Ricans are inordi- 
nately proud of the remains of the in- 
fluences of Spain on the island’s history 
and culture, educationally, Spain left be- 
hind a poor heritage. When Puerto Rico 
became part of the United States, 79.6 
percent of its people were illiterate; there 
were few schools, either public or 
private." 

One of the first things the insular gov- 
ernment did was to form a public school 
system patterned after mainland lines. 
By 1948 the rate of illiteracy had been 
reduced to 23.6 percent. But the general 
problem of giving the educational privi- 


*For the educational surveys of education in 
Puerto Rico, see the references cited in: Clar- 
ence Senior and Josefina de Roman, A Selected 
Bibliography on Puerto Rico and the Puerto 
Ricans (New York 23: Migration Division, De- 
partment of Labor of Puerto Rico, 21 West 60th 
St, n. d.), pp. 21-22; and particularly: Ramon 
Mellado, Culture and Education in Puerto Rico 
(Hato Rey: Teacher’s Association, 1948); Juan 
José Osuna, A History of Education in Puerto 
Rico (Rio Piedras: Universidad de Puerto Rico, 
1949); Elena Padilla, Nocora, An Agrarian Re- 
form Sugar Community in Puerto Rico (Rio 
Piedras: Universidad de Puerto Rico Press, 
1951), chapter 12, “Education”; Problemas de 
educacion en Puerto Rico (Rio Piedras: Con- 
sejo Superior de Ensenanza, Universidad de 
Puerto Rico, 1947); El analfabetismo en Puerto 
Rico (Rio Piedras: Consejo Superior de En- 
senanza, Universidad de Puerto Rico, 1945); 
Para ver, pensar y actuar (Rio Piedras: Consejo 
Superior de Ensenanza, Universidad de Puerto 
Rico, 1947); I. Rodriguez Bou, A Study of 
Parallelism of English and Spanish Vocabu- 
laries (Rio Piedras: Consejo Superior de En- 
senanza, Universidad de Puerto Rico, 1950). 
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leges to all the Puerto Ricans is faced 
with the lack of trained teachers (not 
too well paid to start with) as well as of 
schoolrooms in the rural districts. About 
one-half of the population of school age 
(five to seventeen years) is enrolled in 
the public schools, and of those enrolled, 
some 70 percent attend the school for 
half-days only, because of insufficient 
equipment and not enough teachers.’ 

The educational system is headed by a 
secretary of education; he used to be an 
officer appointed by the President of the 
United States with the consent of the 
Senate, but now the governor of Puerto 
Rico has the power to appoint this officer 
who is also a member of his cabinet. 
In former years, the municipal govern- 
ment had its share in the choice of school 
teachers and other school personnel, but 
actually not only all educational policies, 
but the appointments as well come from 
San Juan. 

Puerto Rico has two distinct types of 
elementary schools—urban and rural. 
The urban schools provide six years of 
elementary, three years of junior high 
school, and three years of high school in- 
struction. Rural zones have elementary 
schools and in some places junior high 
schools. They also have second-unit 
rural schools. The second-unit schools 
are prevocational. 

The minimum requirement for teach- 
ing in the elementary schools is a high 
school diploma plus a two-year normal 
school course. But there are about one 
thousand teachers out of eleven thous- 
and who still are not up to this standard. 
The minimum requirements for teaching 
in high schools are a B.A. in education, 
with a maior or minor in the subject or 
subjects taught. These requirements are 
adhered to as circumstances permit. The 
College of Education of the University 
of Puerto Rico, now headed by Dean 
Oscar E. Porrata, has been trying sys- 


* Puerto Rico (Washington: Office of the Gov- 
ernment of Puerto Rico, 1951), pp. 17-19. 
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tematically to raise the level of training; 
it is divided into the department of meth- 
ods and practice teaching, general edu- 
cation, home economics, and industrial 
arts, a Division of Extramural Extension 
Courses, the University Elementary 
Schools, and the University High School, 
and an Audio-Visual Education Center. 

The College of Education resembles, 
closely, the structure of the schools of 
education in the United States, but pays 
special attention to “the development 
of an educational system that will min- 
ister effectively to the educational needs 
and ideals of the people of Puerto Rico 
as Puerto Ricans and as American citi- 
zens.’ Impressive especially are the 
courses in educational sociology and in- 
dustrial arts and home economics. Of 
tremendous help to all teachers have 
been the courses of the Division of Ex- 
tramural Extension, usually held on Fri- 
days and Saturdays. 

The program of study preparing for a 
bachelor’s degree in education offers the 
following major fields of specialization: 
sciences and mathematics, social sciences, 
English, Spanish, commercial education, 
industrial arts, health, physical education, 
recreation, elementary education, home 
economics, child development, dietetics, 
nutrition, and institutional management. 

There is, however, one definite weak 
aspect of the teacher training in Puerto 
Rico. The thousands of Puerto Ricans 
now going to the United States as job- 
seekers, and the graduates of the univer- 
sity seeking advanced work in higher 
institutions of learning in the United 
States or aiming to pass examinations for 
federal positions, require a good knowl- 
edge of English. In most cases, their 
spoken English is hardly satisfactory (al- 
though most students are good in writ- 
ten English). This is due to the con- 
troversial aspect of the teaching of Eng- 
lish in Puerto Rico’s educational his- 
tory, as opposed to teaching in Spanish. 
A hesitant policy up to 1948 is to blame 
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for some of these shortcomings. Since 
1948 the formal educational policy has 
been to strengthen the teaching of Eng- 
lish, as the second required language— 
after Spanish, and to have Spanish as 
the medium of instruction. But the re. 
sults are not yet to be judged. There are 
only a few American-born specialists 
teaching English. This language jis 
taught mostly by teachers who learned 
it from Puerto Ricans having limited 
opportunities of practicing it outside the 
classroom. 

Returning to the elementary school 
problems, one of them is absenteeism, 
which increases in the rural schools dur- 
ing the harvest season when many rural 
children usually have to work to help 
increase the family income. Former lack 
of rural school facilities beyond the third 
grade, as well as the dire poverty of 
the majority of rural families, accounted 
largely for this problem of absenteeism. 
The government has been trying to help 
the situation by providing school lunch- 
rooms for needy children. The budget 
is derived from income obtained from the 
insular lottery. The Health Department 
units provide medical attention, and 
dental services are provided free about 
once a year by the insular Department 
of Health. The Agricultural Extension 
Service supports 4-H Clubs, and the De- 
partment of Labor together with the 
Public Welfare Office is trying to help 
with problems of child labor. The 
schools also work with such institutions 
as the Red Cross, the Anti-Cancer 
League, anti-polio campaigns, and 9 
forth. 

The school is faced with powerful 
competing social forces, especially the 1- 
dio and newspapers. Living in a semi- 
tropical zone, Puerto Ricans spend their 
free time outdoors, and can be seen at 
roadsides or in their neighbors’ yards 
listening to the blares of the radio, fee 
turing mostly favorite music hits (from 


the “discs”), soap operas (la novela), | 
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Political and Social Progress of Puerto Rico 


comedy programs, and baseball games 
(most popular with all classes of the 
population). The government extension 
services sponsor educational programs, 
which find it difficult to compete with 
the commercial broadcasts or political 
propaganda. Spanish magazines and 
novels are read, but American comic 
books are really popular. The two most 
important newspapers, El Mundo and El 
Imparcial, are affiliated with American 
news syndicates but overshadow inter- 
national news by featuring the current 
local problems. 

The prevocational rural school.—It is 
to the credit of Puerto Rico that it has 
developed one new type of school, now 
copied in Latin-American countries hav- 
ing similar educational problems—the 
prevocational rural school (known as the 
second-unit school). It combines aca- 
demic and vocational training for rural 
children, through the ninth grade. These 
schools stress training in agriculture, 
farm mechanics, home economics, indus- 
trial arts, and health education. A social 
worker is attached to each school. 

Community educational program.— 
The prevocational program is related to 
Puerto Rico’s community educational 
program, conducted on a supracurricular 
level, aiming to bring to the masses, 
social, political, and economic advances 
comparable to those being achieved in 
the industrial field. 

In the background is the endeavor of 
Governor Mufioz Marin to find means 
of having the rural dwellers work to- 
gether to find solutions to their own 
problems arising from the formation of 
numerous new industries in Puerto Rico 
in recent years, the rapid growth of 
organizational effort, and the relative de- 
cline of agricultural employment as com- 
pared to population growth with the re- 
sulting strains in the adjustment of in- 
dividual and family life to changing 
circumstances. 


The program was organized in 1949 in 
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the insular Department of Education as 
a new Division of Community Education; 
a staff of forty field workers and six su- 
pervisors are covering the island. Each 
has assigned to him an area of between 
twenty-five to thirty village communi- 
ties representing an average of six thou- 
sand rural families. His job is to help 
the people to gain confidence in them- 
selves and to interest them in undertak- 
ing needed civic improvements through 
democratic participation. The work is 
promoted by 16-mm. films, booklets, 
maps, posters, and other educational 
tools prepared in the central office on 
the basis of research and study by a 
group of specialists. The films, for in- 
stance, dramatize rural problems by 
using native music and actors. The re- 
sults have been concrete—repaired roads, 
established lunchrooms, constructed 
bridges, constructed community centers, 
and organized evening schools for 
adults. 


The University of Puerto Rico 


The lead to the educational progress 
of Puerto Rico has been provided by 
the University of Puerto Rico, located 
in Rio Piedras. The atmosphere is 
friendly—physically as well as socially. 
The Puerto Rican professors and students 
are brought up, in the best traditions of 
Spanish courtesy, not to speak of the 
“majiana” spirit, induced mostly by the 
semitropical weather, which is charac- 
terized by brilliant sunshine and most 
unexpected and often violent rains. For 
a visiting professor, anxious to meet other 
instructors or to eat perfectly served 
meals, the Faculty Club has hardly any 
equal among the American universities, 
particularly since it features an excellent 
bar. 

The beauty of the 200-acre campus is 
breath-taking, with palm trees and trop- 
ical flowers in abundance. The 170-foot 
clock tower (reminding one somewhat 
of the University of California at Berke- 
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ley) dominates the campus, with build- 
ings of beautiful Spanish Renaissance 
architecture scattered over a wide area 
touching on Rio Piedras, a suburb of 
San Juan. 

One of the most important universities 
in the Western Hemisphere, the univer- 
sity started its existence as a normal 
school in 1900. At first the institution 
had hard sledding, since its reputation 
had to be established, and the richer 
families preferred to send their sons and 
daughters to the higher institutions of 
learning of Spain, the United States, or 
France. In 1920-21, the institution had 
only five hundred students. But it has 
had phenomenal growth in recent years 
under the leadership of Chancellor Jaime 
Benitez, trained in political science at the 
University of Chicago, and Dr. Ismael 
Rodriguez Bou, permanent secretary of 
the Superior Educational Council, for- 
merly active in the Office of the Coordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs of the 
Department of State. 

Chancellor Benitez has radically re- 
organized the aims of the university, 
stressing scientific and practical subjects 
without neglecting the training in tradi- 
tional liberal arts subjects. He has ap- 
pointed as his deans young men, most of 
them trained in American higher institu- 
tions of learning; in fact, the youthfulness 
of the administrators in the university 
astounds the visitor used to the “fiftyish- 
ness” of the continental administrators. 

With some twelve thousand students, 
the university has the Colleges of the 
Humanities, Natural Sciences, Social 
Sciences, Business Administration, Edu- 
cation, Law, Pharmacy; the Division of 
General Studies, the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, and the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service. Its School of Medicine and 
graduate School of Tropical Medicine 
are located at San Juan, on Ponce de 
Leon Avenue, close to the capitol. At 
Mayagiiez, the university has the Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 
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(which includes a Division of General 
Studies). 

The university is rapidly becoming a 
leading institution not only in the Carib. 
bean but also in the Southern Heni- 
sphere, as the meeting-ground between 
the North American and Latin-American 
cultures. In addition to its permanent 
staff—on which the Puerto Ricans trained 
in the United States and a few Spanish. 
born specialists predominate numerically 
over the Americans—the university has 
systematically been importing not only 
American scholars but also those from 
South and Central America. The insti- 
tution is most liberal in granting sabbati- 
cal leaves, with a full year’s salary, and 
in supporting those individuals who want 
to continue their studies abroad. 

The university has promoted profes- 
sional contacts with several universities, 
For instance, in 1952, New York Univer- 
sity again collaborated with the univer- 
sity in offering a graduate summer course 
for the teachers aiming to learn more 
about Puerto Rico’s background for their 
work among the Puerto Ricans in New 
York City. In the first move of its kind to 
bring about a broader understanding of 
emerging societies throughout the world, 
the Universities of Delaware and Puerto 
Rico cooperated in 1952 in a course of 
studies covering Puerto Rico’s field trips 
and by lectures, under the guidance of 
Dr. Earl Parker Hanson, chairman of the 
department of geography and geology of 
the University of Delaware. 

In addition to the University of Puerto 
Rico, the island has the following institu- 
tions of higher learning: the famed Poly- 
technic Institute of Puerto Rico (a liberal 
arts college at San German), the Colegio 
del Sagrado Corazon (at Santurce), @ 
Catholic seminary (at Aibonito), the 
Santa Maria Catholic University (a 
Ponce), and the interdenominational 
Evangelical Seminary (at Hato Rey). 

The Social Science Research Center of 
the University of Puerto Rico has pro | 
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duced a number of valuable studies 
which have been used to solve, directly, 
economic and social problems affecting 
Puerto Rico.? The specialists of the cen- 
ter, under the direction of Dean Pedro 
Mujioz Amato, act as advisers to nearly 
all departments of the insular govern- 
ment. For instance, the department of 
political science of the University of 
Puerto Rico helped to do some basic re- 
search which helped frame the new con- 
stitution of Puerto Rico. The educational 
research division of the Superior Educa- 
tional Council of Puerto Rico, under the 
direction of Dr. Ismael Rodriguez Bou, 
has helped clarify several of the most 
pressing educational problems of the 
island. Many of these contributions on 
illiteracy, chromatic preferences of chil- 
dren, adult education, radio, and vocab- 
ulary are being used all over Latin 
America. 


Trends 
While, politically, the granting of the 


*Most of these studies have been published 
by the University of Puerto Rico Press, such as: 
Rafael Pico, The Geographic Regions of Puerto 
Rico (1950), while other completed research 
studies have been sponsored by the university 
for publication by Chicago and Columbia Uni- 


versity presses. 
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new constitution solved the relation of 
Puerto Rico to the United States, the 
island will have to continue trying, very 
hard, to solve economic and social prob- 
lems and population pressure. For Puerto 
Rico is one of the least-endowed islands 
in the world with natural resources, and 
it has one of the fastest-growing popula- 
tions in any corner of the globe. Fur- 
thermore, its population is relatively 
young, and, during the last fifty years, 
general mortality in the island has main- 
tained a decreasing trend, which has be- 
come more pronounced during the last 
decade. Puerto Rico’s fight against pov- 
erty will continue to be an arduous one. 

Fortunately, Governor Mufioz Marin’s 
program of economic sufficiency, “Oper- 
ation Bootstrap,” a planned effort to re- 
place the historic one- and two-crop 
economy by an industrial program, has 
produced remarkable results during the 
last few years. But Puerto Rico’s popula- 
tion, though rapidly acquiring educa- 
tional and technical skills, still lags 
behind the most advanced industrial 
states. A coordinated and comprehensive 
educational, economic, and social pro- 
gram to overcome these handicaps is 
under way. 








Emory University in Georgia, a 
new Graduate Institute of the Lib- 


N 


eral Arts opened its doors to three stu- 


dents in the autumn of 1952. The 
adjective “new” is deserved, not because 
of the novelty of the various parts of its 
program but because it presents a new 
combination of emphases and goals. 

Its primary goal for its students is 
adequate preparation for college teaching 
in a contemporary curriculum. This 
teaching frequently requires a familiar- 
ity with subject matter broader than that 
of the conventional department. There- 
fore the institute is interdepartmental in 
staff and in instruction. In both of these 
it ranges through the areas usually desig- 
nated as the humanities and the social 
sciences, with emphasis on the former. 
It touches the natural sciences only in 
terms of their history, their philosophical 
bases, and their social significance. 

The college teacher must work coop- 
eratively as a colleague with those who 
teach outside his own area if he is to be 
effective and responsible. The greatest 
barrier to cooperation above the level of 
horse-trading has been the lack of under- 
standing and inability to communicate. 
The institute aims to help the student 
break through this barrier and to gain 
breadth of learning by requiring of all 
students (whatever their special interest 
may be) a year-long seminar centered on 
a problem of importance in American life 
today. The problem selected for 1952-53 
is Freedom and Authority, and it is 
studied in three sample periods of our 
Western history—studied, moreover, in 
all areas of human activity: political, reli- 
gious, economic, aesthetic, and so forth. 


A New Program for Preparing College Teachers 
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It goes without saying that one of these 
periods is modern. 

Participation in the seminar by the 
faculty members of the institute will, it is 
hoped, create an intellectual community 
within the university that is more inclu- 
sive than a department or a division. Fac- 
ulty response to the opportunity pre- 
sented has been positive: the entire 
faculty membership turns out voluntarily 
for each session of the seminar. Since 
the members of the institute are usually 
also members of departments, it is rea- 
sonable to expect that the influence of 
the institute will extend beyond its own 
boundaries. 

The institute aims at aiding its students 


“in the development of their ability to 


carry on independent study. This ability 
is valuable to the college teacher, for the 
good teacher is one who enjoys learning. 
Learning is widely recognized as the im- 
portant function of the research scholar 
in a college or university. The institute's 
aims thus include one often associated 
with the conventional program of studies 
leading to the Ph.D. degree. But the 
emphasis of the institute in regard to its 
students’ work while they are pursuing 
the degree is upon increasing their 
power to study independently rather 


‘than upon making an initial contribution 


to the knowledge of the experts. 
The emphasis upon special or individ- 
ualized study is a strong one. The pro- 


~—— 


_ 


spective student must submit a written | 


statement on what he wants to study be 
fore he is admitted. On the basis of this 
statement a faculty committee plans with 
the student his continued investigation of 
this subject, using existing courses or oF 
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ganizing tutorials or reading programs. 
The committee approves or disapproves 
the thesis on the basis of whether or not 
it demonstrates the student’s ability to 
carry on independent study. The results 
of that study may or may not be news to 
scholars in the field without affecting its 
acceptability. 

It should be clearly understood that 


the institute’s goals do not include the’ 


elimination of specialized study. Spe- 
cialization in study is accepted as neces- 
sary and valuable for the advancement of 
knowledge. The institute aims to pro- 
vide an equally necessary counterbalance 
in its attention to communication of 
knowledge, the interpretation of what is 
known, and the evaluation of what is 
known. Thus, the faculty members who 
join the staff of the institute do not re- 
nounce any previous obligation to spe- 
cialized study. But they do assume two 
additional obligations: the obligation to 
tell their colleagues intelligibly what is 
known in their own field, and the obliga- 
tion to work with their colleagues in 
planning instruction that goes beyond the 
limits of their own knowledge. 

The emphasis upon independent study 
leads to an attempt to avoid an excessive 
amount of lecturing, of textbook cram- 
ming, and of formal teaching. The insti- 
tute hopes to avoid all quantitative re- 
quirements for the degree except a 
financial one. Therefore, it plans no 
definition of achievement in terms of 
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credit hours nor any requirement of num- , 
bers of courses in various fields. 

It aims positively at supporting a re- 
flective, critical attitude, yet an attitude 
that will lead to intellectual construction. 
It hopes that its members and students 
will pursue intellectual integrity of the 
sort that strives for interrelating what is 
known. It hopes to provide direction to 
the knowledge that will make the indi- 
vidual’s organization of his thinking an 
informed whole. Through its seminar 
and its emphasis upon communication, it 
will provide a richly varied criticism of 
any individual position. In brief it aims 
at the development of students and 
teachers who will be amateur philoso- 
phers, qualified to wear the doctor of 
philosophy’s hood with some small appro- 
priateness. 

Last but not least it aims to acquaint 
the student with the nature and functions 
of the contemporary college. It will in- 
troduce him to the various tasks of the 
college professor, and will criticize con- 
structively his performance in them. 

To reach these various goals will be 
difficult. To ease its difficulties, the in- 
stitute limits itself to advanced studies; 
it offers no work leading to the master’s 
degree. It plans to require for admission 
the skills and the lore that are essential 
for beginning an advanced program of 
studies leading to the Ph.D. degree. If 
it succeeds measurably in reaching its 
goals, it will contribute to the improve- 
ment of college teaching. 








It Did Happen at Rutgers 


Basic Documents Concerning the Case of Two Professors Who 
Refused To Answer Questions Asked by the Internal Security 
Subcommittee of the United States Senate! 


hen faculty members fall under 

suspicion of subversive activity, an 
educational institution faces a problem 
involving basic questions of academic 
integrity and national security. This is 
a problem which several colleges and 
universities have been forced to meet in 
terms of specific cases, and which no in- 
stitution in these days can afford to 
ignore. Seven months ago Rutgers Uni- 
versity was among those confident that “it 
can't happen here.” 


The Rutgers case is presented entirely 
by reproducing original source material, 
Because of space limitations, some docu- 
ments have been omitted, but it is be. 
lieved that such omissions have not dis. 
torted the presentation of evidence and 
arguments on the fundamental issues in- 
volved. Permission to print the material 
has been granted by Rutgers University. 


—The Editor 


Statement of Dr. Lewis Webster Jones, President, Rutgers University, 


September 26, 1952 


There is no place on a university fac- 
ulty for a member of the Communist 
party or anyone under the party disci- 
pline of the Communists. As I said in 
my inaugural address on May 8, 1952, 
“The University must be a place where 
teachers and students are free to seek the 
truth, where they are free to question, ex- 
plore, and disagree. We cannot, of 
course, allow academic freedom to be 
used as a cloak for incompetence; nor can 
we tolerate conspirators who claim its 
protection in order to destroy freedom.” 

Because of this firm belief, I was 
shocked and deeply concerned over the 
refusal of Professor Simon W. Heimlich 
of the faculty of the College of Pharmacy 
to answer the questions put to him by 
the McCarran committee. At my re- 


quest, he came to my office today to 
present a full explanation, and at the end 
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of our meeting he willingly dictated the 


following statement: 


At the request of President Jones, I am 
making the following remarks in order to 
clarify the circumstances surrounding my 
appearance on September 24 before the In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee of the Judi- 
ciary Committee of the Senate of the United 
States. 

At the base of all my behavior and think- 
ing there has always been the principle 
that my views on social, political and reli- 
gious matters, as well as my affiliations, 


-— ern 


political or otherwise, are my private con | 


cern. I have always considered any intr 
sion into this area to be exceedingly offer 


2 The full title of the Senate Subcommittee is 
Subcommittee To Investigate the Administ 
tion of the Internal Security Act and Other It 
ternal Security Laws of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, United States Senate, Eighty-Second 
Congress. 
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sive. This is the first reason for my refusal 
to answer questions relating to such matters 
when propounded by the Subcommittee. 
The second reason is the need for protect- 
ing myself against possible false testimony. 
In my opinion, the stand I took is fully in 
accord with all that is contained in our 
American heritage of freedom and democ- 
racy. 

Although I am not a member of the Com- 
munist Party and have never been one, I 
consistently refused to answer the Subcom- 
mittee’s questions relative to any political 
affiliations. I based my refusal to comply 
with their request on the privilege contained 
in the 5th Amendment to the Constitution. 
Apparently this amendment is the only legal 
instrument that the Subcommittee accepts 
as valid grounds for my refusal to allow 
them to pry into my personal views and 
affiliations. 

It is well known to students of the law 
that the 5th Amendment has always served 
as a means for protecting the innocent as 
well as the guilty from all sorts of unfair and 
nefarious prosecutions. 

Again, I affirm that I am not a member 
of the Communist Party and never have 
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been one, nor have I ever used an alias. 
I am definitely not under any outside dis- 
cipline or influence which would prejudice 
me in the unfettered search for truth in re- 
search or teaching. Finally, I have never 
done any recruiting for the American Youth 
for Democracy. 
(signed) Smmon W. HEImuicu 
26 September 1952 


I am very glad to have Professor Heim- 
lich’s word that he is not now nor ever 
has been a member of the Communist 
party, that he has never used an alias, 
and that he has never done any recruiting 
for the American Youth for Democracy. 

At the same time, I am appointing a 
University committee, consisting of three 
trustees, three members of the faculty, 
and one alumnus, to review the case, and 
to report its findings to the President of 
the University. I believe such a com- 
mittee review is called for, both to pro- 
tect the University against any possible 
subversive influences and to protect the 
rights of Professor Heimlich. 


Statement of Dr. Lewis Webster Jones, President, Rutgers University, 
October 14, 1952, on Receipt of the Report of the Special 
Trustee-Faculty Committee 


I have received the report of the spe- 
cial committee which I recently set up 
to advise with me as to the course I 
should take concerning the refusal of 
Associate Professor Simon W. Heimlich, 
of the College of Pharmacy, and Assist- 
ant Professor Moses I. Finley, of the 
Newark College of Arts and Sciences, to 
answer certain questions by the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee. The 
report is attached. 

I approve the conclusions reached by 
the committee in their report and shall 
proceed in accordance with its recom- 


mendations. To this end, I shall at once 
convene the Committee on Committees 
of the University faculty to select a Spe- 
cial Faculty Committee of Review to act 
in an advisory capacity to me and to the 
Board of Trustees in the determination 
of these cases. 

The only questions which I am sub- 
mitting to this special committee of re- 
view are those set forth in the annexed 
report. 

Lewis WEBSTER JONES 
President, Rutgers University 
The State University of New Jersey 
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October 14, 1952 


Dr. Lewis WEBSTER JONES 
President, Rutgers University 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


Dear Dr. JONES: 


This is our unanimous report as your 
special committee to advise with you con- 
cerning certain questions affecting Asso- 
ciate Professor Simon W. Heimlich of 
the College of Pharmacy and Assistant 
Professor Moses I. Finley of the Newark 
College of Arts and Sciences. 

Our committee has held four long 
meetings. At our invitation, Professors 
Heimlich and Finley appeared separately 
before the committee. 

Professor Heimlich confirmed that he 
had refused to answer certain questions 
by the Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee. These included a question as to 
whether he is a Communist, and whether 
he had used an alias. In so doing, he 
relied upon his rights under the Fifth 
Amendment of the Constitution (the 
privilege against self-incrimination). He 
did so upon the advice of counsel. Pro- 
fessor Heimlich’s appearance before the 
Senate Subcommittee was on September 
24, 1952. 

Professor Finley had been called be- 
fore the same Senate Subcommittee last 
March. He answered the question that 
he was not a Communist at the time of 
his testimony, but declined to answer as 
to whether he had ever been a member 
of the Communist party. He also refused 
on the same ground to answer various 
related questions. He based his action 
upon his rights under the First and Fifth 
Amendments. 

We are informed by the Senate com- 
mittee’s staff that a refusal to answer 
based on the First Amendment is not 
recognized as valid by the committee, 
and that if this had been the only ground 


stated, a witness would have laid him. 
self open to a contempt citation. Accord. 
ingly, the effective ground for sustaining 
Professor Finley's refusal to answer was 
the privilege against self-incrimination 
in the Fifth Amendment. Professor Fin. 
ley also stated that he had acted upon 


the advice of counsel. 


Transcripts of the pertinent parts of 
both professors’ testimony are submitted 


herewith.? 


Consideration of two portions of the 
University Statutes, adopted by the 
Board of Trustees to control the activities 
of the several colleges and schools, js | 
relevant in the above situation. It should 
be noted that these Statutes expressly 
provide that they do not “infringe in any 
way upon the powers and authority of 
the President and of the Board of Trus- 


tees.” 


First: Under the heading, “The Fac 
ulties of the Colleges and Schools,” there 
appear, in Section 4.23, the following 


pertinent words: 


There shall also be a Committee of Re- 


view in each faculty, not to exceed fou } 
members. . . . This committee shall have 


advisory powers only. It may report to the 
Dean of the college or school, or the Dean 
of the University, or the President, .... 
Furthermore, in the case of the suggested 
dismissal of a person on indefinite tenwe 
it shall serve, unless otherwise determined 


in any case, as the committee to hold hear- | 


ings required by the tenure rules jointly 
endorsed by the Association of America 
Colleges and the American Association of 


University Professors. 


Second: The Statute on Academic 
Freedom adopted by the Board of Trus 
tees (University Statutes Secs. 3.0 to 
3.93) contains the following provisions: 

* These transcripts are not printed here, sinc 


the substance is contained in the Report of th 
Special Faculty Committee of Review (see PP 


160 ff.).—Eb. 
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The teacher is a citizen, a member of a 
learned profession, and a representative of 
this University. . . . Since the public may, 
because of his position, give special atten- 
tion or credence to his utterances and tend 
to judge his profession or this University 
by his conduct, his position imposes upon 
him the following special obligations: (1) 
that he bear these possibilities and his re- 
sponsibilities constantly in mind and seek at 
all times to conduct himself appropriately; 


While necessarily and properly general 
in its language, this stated policy of the 
University—which was adopted upon 
the recommendation of a joint Trustee- 
Alumni-Faculty Committee—establishes 
the special responsibility which a teacher 
has as a representative of the University, 
because of whose position the public may 
tend to judge the University by his con- 
duct; requires that he conduct himself 
in a manner appropriate to this position 
and to this special obligation and respon- 
sibility; makes clear that any failure to 
maintain such standard may involve the 
University; that accordingly the Univer- 
sity has a proper interest therein; and 
finally that this University policy is con- 
sistent with and does not violate sound 
principles of academic freedom. 

The word “utterances” as used in the 
Statute would appear reasonably to in- 
clude a failure to speak in circumstances 
in which such appropriate conduct re- 
quires that the person should speak. In 
any case, answers which contain a re- 
fusal to answer are themselves certainly 
“utterances.” Further, the Statute is 
broadened by inclusion of the word 
“conduct.” 

For these reasons, the course followed 
by Professors Heimlich and Finley before 
the Senate committee, if such conduct is 
questioned by the University, may well 
be found to be a matter involving this 


stated policy recently laid down by the 
Trustees. 
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This Statute continues: 


If, in the opinion of the appropriate ad- 
ministrative officers, a teacher . . . has not 
observed the provisions of . . . [the previ- 
ous sections, the pertinent — of which 
have just been quoted] or if, in their opin- 
ion, a teacher’s utterances have been such 
as to raise grave doubt concerning his fit- 
ness for his position, the matter shall be 
referred to the Committee of Review of his 
college or school for consideration, hearing, 
and recommendation. The same procedure 
shall be followed with respect to public 
allegations of this character. 


Accordingly, if a serious question is 
found to exist by the appropriate Uni- 
versity authorities as to the fitness of a 
member of the faculty holding academic 
tenure to continue as a professor, the 
procedures under Section 4.23 and under 
the new Statute on Academic Freedom 
are basically the same. 

While the above quoted provision in 
Section 4.23 is not expressly applicable 
to Professor Finley because he does not 
have academic tenure, the provisions of 
the Statute on Academic Freedom would 
be applicable to him. We recommend 
that in the present case, if action is taken 
by you, he be accorded the same right of 
hearings as Professor Heimlich. 

The first decision before you is, there- 
fore, whether the course of action of 
either or both of these professors has 
been such as to raise a serious question 
concerning his fitness to continue in his 
position. 

We believe it to be especially impor- 
tant that the cases should not be preju- 
diced by prejudgment of the merits. We 
accordingly address ourselves, and rec- 
ommend that at present you limit your- 
self, merely to a decision as to whether 
a serious question as to fitness exists, 
without now attempting to answer this 
question. 

The Communist party is not compara- 
ble to other political parties as we know 
them in this country, and membership in 
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it would render a person unfit to be a 
university teacher. But the question be- 
fore us is not whether either of these 
professors is a Communist, or has ever 
been a Communist. It arises only from 
their refusal to answer pertinent ques- 
tions of a congressional committee deal- 
ing with the admittedly serious problem 
of our national internal security. Such 
refusal to answer, if properly invoked, is 
the exercise of a right under the Consti- 
tution. As such it is not unlawful. It 
should be noted that in spite of Professor 
Heimlich’s refusal to testify before the 
Senate committee, he has recently stated 
in writing to you that he is not and 
never has been a Communist; also that 
Professor Finley testified before the Sen- 
ate committee and stated to us that he 
is not now a Communist. 

Our committee was not created, and 
is not equipped, as an investigating com- 
mittee to probe the lives and records of 
these men. Any such investigation de- 
cided upon should not be made by us. 
We confine ourselves to the clear facts 
of the record. 

Each of these professors has, as a con- 
dition of becoming a member of the Uni- 
versity faculty, taken the oath required 
by the laws of New Jersey to uphold the 
State and Federal Constitutions. The 
duty to uphold the Constitutions of the 
United States and of New Jersey is also 
an express obligation of each member of 
the faculty under the University Statutes. 

Even though lawful, the refusal of pro- 
fessors to give responsive answers to per- 
tinent questions by a congressional com- 
mittee as to whether they are or have in 
the past been members of the Communist 
party inevitably raises in the mind of the 
average man a reasonable question con- 
cerning the witnesses’ loyalty to the 
United States. The doubt concerning an 
individual’s loyalty so created is an im- 
portant matter as to a university profes- 
sor, for his duties involve the shaping of 
the minds of younger persons to whom 
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he should be an inspiration, at times an 
adviser, and someone whom his students 
can look up to with trust and confidence, 
Such doubt as to the loyalty of any of its 
teachers also tends to affect the conf- 
dence which the public is entitled to feel 
in a university. For the highest intel 
lectual integrity is a first principle of a 
university, or the institution is nothing, 

In the case of a state university, such a 
situation also may tend to impair the con- 
fidence of state officials and the legisla- 
ture in the integrity and value of the uni- 
versity. However, we believe that the 
standard in this regard should not be 
less strict for a private university than 
for a state institution. 

We, therefore, return to the fact that 
Rutgers University has, with the ap- 
proval of faculty representatives and in 
a manner consistent with the principles 
of academic freedom, expressly declared 
that the teacher is a representative of the 
University, that because of his position 
the public tends to judge the University 
by his conduct, and that his position im- 
poses upon him the special obligation to 
bear these possibilities and responsibili- 
ties constantly in mind, and to act accord- 
ingly. Therefore, the mere fact that an 


action may be lawful is not alone a sufi- 


cient answer to the question as to 
whether it is consistent with the teach- 
er's position and standard of duty to his 
university. 

Without prejudging in any way the 
question raised, the above considerations 
have convinced us that under all the cir- 
cumstances, the refusals of Professor 
Heimlich to answer questions of the Sen- 
ate committee relative to his connection 
with the Communist party, and of Pro- 
fessor Finley as to his previous connec 
tion with it, on the ground that to ar 
swer might tend to incriminate them do 
raise a real question as to their fitness t0 
continue as teachers on the University 
faculty. We believe that this question 
should be resolved, and recommend that 
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you institute appropriate proceedings to 
this end. 

Under normal circumstances, the pro- 
cedure approved by the Board of Trus- 
tees as above referred to would be the 
appropriate one to invoke in such a situ- 
ation. Its purpose is to give both to the 
University and to the individuals con- 
cerned the protection of a fair and full 
consideration, to be begun by a commit- 
tee of their colleagues on the faculty act- 
ing in an advisory capacity to the Presi- 
dent and the Board of Trustees. 

During our deliberations, however, we 
learned that a very significant number of 
the members of the faculties of the 
Newark College of Arts and Sciences 
and of the College of Pharmacy, includ- 
ing members of their present committees 
of review, have prejudged the question 
and have openly expressed their conclu- 
sion. These circumstances, we feel, 
would preclude an open-minded, impar- 
tial consideration of this important ques- 
tion by the committees of review of such 
faculties. 

Further, the ordinary procedure would 
require two separate hearings by two 
separate committees of review of differ- 
ent faculties. Yet the questions before 
them would be similar and related and 
would constitute essentially matters of 
policy for the University as a whole. 
Therefore, the subject is one of interest 
to the faculties of all the colleges and 
schools of the University, not merely to 
the Newark College of Arts and Sciences 
and the College of Pharmacy. 

Section 4.23 of the University Statutes 
above quoted contains an express reser- 
vation that a question of suggested dis- 
missal shall be heard by the appropriate 
committee of review “unless otherwise 
determined in any case.” The above cir- 
cumstances are convincing to us that it 
should be otherwise determined in this 
case, 

We find that a Committee on Com- 
mittees of the entire University faculty 
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has been created, consisting of a member 
selected by and from the faculty of each 
college or school. We recommend that 
you request the Committee on Commit- 
tees to select a special committee of five 
members to hear and advise concerning 
the cases of both professors. Such spe- 
cial committee should obviously be com- 
posed of representative members of the 
faculty of the University, of judgment 
and standing commensurate with the im- 
portance of the matters in which they are 
to act in an advisory capacity. 

Upon the selection of such special com- 
mittee, we recommend that you refer 
both cases to it to perform the same 
functions as would otherwise be dis- 
charged by the respective committees of 
review. This would be in accord with 
the statement of principles on academic 
freedom and tenure jointly agreed upon 
by the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors, Association of American 
Colleges, American Library Association, 
Association of American Law Schools, 
American Political Science Association, 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, and Department of 
Higher Education, National Education 
Association, and expressly recognized in 
the Rutgers University Statutes, Sec. 4.23, 
as above quoted. 

The hearings by the special committee 
so set up should, we believe, also cover 
any alleged facts other than those above 
mentioned bearing upon the question 
of the individuals’ fitness which you may 
feel justify consideration, and which you 
specifically refer to such special commit- 
tee. The grounds we have stated appear 
to us sufficient to require initiation of 
such hearings, but are not intended to 
circumscribe them. 

In a matter such as this, with the very 
considerable press coverage, there exist 
much public interest and inevitably con- 
flicting pressures. So we believe it to 
be especially important, if you follow 
our recommendation, that there should 
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be a prompt hearing of these matters, 
followed by early final decision of the 
question by the Board of Trustees. This 
is important to protect both the Univer- 
sity and the men themselves. On the 
other hand, we consider that it is equally 
important that public pressure should not 
be the occasion of any precipitate or 
hasty action which would deprive either 
these professors or the University of a 
full and thorough hearing and consider- 
ation of a question of vital importance to 
them and to the University. 

Because of the mistaken belief which 
many have apparently held that our 
committee was created to pass upon these 
questions on the merits, you as well as we 
have received various communications 
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from persons expressing their views or 
wishing to be heard by us. We trust 
that this report will serve as an answer 
to such communications and requests, 
which of course should, if you accept 
our recommendation, be presented to 
the special committee which would hold 
the hearings. 


Sincerely yours, 


James B. Allison (faculty) 
Samuel D. Hoffman (trustee) 
Neil A. McDonald (faculty) 
Hugh C. Spernow (alumnus) 
Andrew J. Steelman (trustee) 
Malcolm D. Talbott (faculty) 
Tracy S. Voorhees (trustee), 
Chairman 


Report of the Special Faculty Committee of Review Concerning 


Simon W. Heimlich and Moses I. Finley 


I 
December 3, 1952 


On October 16, 1952, Dr. Lewis Web- 
ster Jones, President of Rutgers Univer- 
sity, the State University of New Jersey, 
convened a Special Faculty Committee 
of Review for the purpose of answering 
the following question: Did the refusal 
of Mr. Heimlich* to testify before the 
Senate Subcommittee on Internal Secu- 
rity concerning membership in the Com- 
munist party and the refusal of Mr. 
Finley * to testify concerning past mem- 
bership in the Communist party make 
them unfit to continue on the University 
faculty? The committee was authorized 
to take whatever steps seemed essential 
in seeking an answer to the question. 
It was advised that any information 
bearing upon the cases obtained by 
the University administration would 

*Simon W. Heimlich, associate professor of 
physics and mathematics, College a Pharmacy. 


*Moses I. Finley, assistant professor of his- 
tory, Newark College of Arts and Sciences. 





be submitted to the Faculty Committee. 

The following facts appear in the pub- 
lished testimony of the Senate Subcom- 
mittee: On September 24, 1952, Mr. 
Heimlich appeared before the Senate 
Subcommittee. He was asked whether 


he had ever been a member of the Com- | 


munist party, whether he had ever re- 
cruited for American Youth for Democ- 
racy, whether he was at present a mem- 
ber of the Communist party. Mr. Heim- 
lich declined to answer any of these 
questions, invoking his privilege under 
the Fifth Amendment of the Constitution 
of the United States. Subsequently, on 
September 26, 1952, Mr. Heimlich gave 
a written statement to President Jones 
that he was not and never had been a 
Communist, had never used an alias, and 
had never recruited for the American | 
Youth for Democracy. Some months be- 
fore, on March 28, 1952, Mr. Finley had | 
been called before the same Subcom- | 
mittee. He declared that he was not a 
member of the Communist party but de- | 
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clined to say whether he had ever been 
a member and invoked his privilege un- 
der the First and Fifth Amendments and 
any other constitutional privileges avail- 
able to him. 

Following Mr. Heimlich’s refusal to 
answer the questions of the Subcommit- 
tee a seven-member _ trustee-alumni- 
faculty committee was appointed by the 
President, with Mr. Tracy S. Voorhees 
as chairman, to advise concerning the 
course to be taken with respect both to 
Mr. Heimlich and to Mr. Finley. This 
committee found “that under all cir- 
cumstances, the refusal of Professor 
Heimlich to answer questions of the 
Senate Subcommittee relative to his con- 
nection with the Communist party, and 
of Professor Finley as to his previous 
connection with it, on the ground that to 
answer might incriminate them do raise 
a real question as to their fitness to con- 
tinue as teachers on the University 
faculty.” The Voorhees committee rec- 
ommended that in order to resolve this 
question, the Committee on Committees 
of the University faculty be requested to 
select a special faculty committee of re- 
view of five members. The President 
approved this recommendation. 


Il 


The members of the Special Faculty 
Committee of Review have been keenly 
aware of their responsibility, a respon- 
sibility that seemed at least threefold— 
to the two individuals concerned, to the 
University, and to the people of the State 
of New Jersey. In its deliberations con- 
cerning the scope and method of its in- 
quiry, the committee recognized the 
necessity of adopting accepted proce- 
dures. If the University were to retain 
its standing among the colleges and uni- 
versities of the United States, it could not 
afford to take precipitate and inade- 


quately considered action with respect to 
these cases. 
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Since their appointment by the Com- 
mittee on Committees, the members of 
this committee have met sixteen times, 
all members being present at each meet- 
ing. Individuals from the faculty, the 
legal profession, the alumni, the student 
body, the administration, and the execu- 
tive offices of the American Association 
of University Professors have met with 
the committee during the course of these 
meetings. One meeting was held with 
the counsel to the Senate Subcommittee 
in his offices in New York City. In addi- 
tion the members of the committee have 
received communications (including 
those received by the Voorhees commit- 
tee) in the form of telegrams, letters, 
resolutions, and petitions from alumni, 
students, faculty members, and the gen- 
eral public. 

Standards of fair practice in dismissal 
proceedings were established by the 
American Association of University Pro- 
fessors in 1940. The Statutes of Rutgers 
University strongly imply that these 
standards should be followed. In order 
to obtain guidance as to procedure, the 
committee requested the advice of Mr. 
Ralph E. Himstead, General Secretary 
of the A.A.U.P. He spent the afternoon 
of October 24 with the committee in 
Newark in a discussion of the procedural 
aspects of the cases. The committee had 
met previously with some members of 
the Voorhees committee to obtain an in- 
terpretation of their report and to hear 
any suggestions they might have to offer. 

As the result of a consultation with the 
President on October 30, the committee 
agreed to operate somewhat as a grand 
jury and in effect recommend a policy to 
the President and the Board of Trustees 
on the question of whether refusal in 
these cases to answer questions before 
the Senate Subcommittee constituted un- 
fitness to serve on the Rutgers University 
faculty. It was further understood that 
if at the end of its deliberations the com- 
mittee were to recommend that refusal 
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did constitute unfitness—and if the Presi- 
dent and the Board of Trustees approved 
this recommendation—the President 
would suspend the professors without 
prejudice, prefer charges against them, 
and refer their cases, in accordance with 
University Statutes, to the appropriate 
committees of review. If on the contrary, 
it were determined that refusal did not 
constitute unfitness, the committee would 
so recommend to the President and the 
cases would be closed so far as this com- 
mittee was concerned. This plan of ac- 
tion was in full accord with both the 
spirit and the letter of the University 
Statutes and with the nationally recog- 
nized procedures established by the 
A.A.U.P. The plan afforded the pro- 
fessors concerned every possible protec- 
tion from hasty and arbitrary action. 

Having determined the procedures it 
would follow, the committee turned to a 
consideration of the cases themselves. 
The committee sought an answer first to 
the question of why Mr. Heimlich and 
Mr. Finley were called before the Senate 
Subcommittee and second, whether the 
Subcommittee would at the request of 
the University make available the infor- 
mation upon which the subpoenas to 
appear were based. In an effort to an- 
swer these questions fully, the committee 
met with Mr. Robert Morris, counsel to 
the Senate Subcommittee. 

In the case of Mr. Finley, it seemed 
obvious why he was called since his 
name had appeared in the published pro- 
ceedings of the Subcommittee. On 
August 7, 1951, Professor Karl August 
Wittfogel declared Mr. Finley had been 
a Communist. On August 16, 1951, Wil- 
liam M. Canning said Mr. Finley had 
been a Communist. The testimony of 
these individuals was taken under oath 
and referred to a period about 1939.5 


*Some months following his appearance be- 
fore the Subcommittee, Mr. Finley was declared 
to have been a Communist by Dr. Bella Dodd. 
Her testimony was given to the Senate Sub- 
committee September 8, 1952. 
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In the case of Mr. Heimlich, since his 
name had appeared in no published testi- 
mony, the Faculty Committee was de- 
sirous also of learning whether the Senate 
Subcommittee would make available the 
information upon which it had based his 
subpoena. Mr. Morris declared that it 
was the policy of the Subcommittee never 
to reveal evidence. He indicated that 
no one was called to appear unless a sub- 
stantial amount of information was avail- 
able. He stated that in the minds of the 
members of the Subcommittee and the 
staff, refusal to testify was regarded by 
them as “capitulation,” an admission of 
Communist affiliation. 

It may be argued that this step of the 
Faculty Committee was unwarranted and 
that the sole question before the com- 
mittee was whether a faculty member's 
refusal to testify made him unfit to con- 
tinue to teach. The committee believed, 
however, that to consider this question 
on a theoretical basis alone was to make 
an unrealistic approach to a serious prob- 
lem. The committee recognized that it 
was in no way an investigative body in 
the same sense as a government agency 
with operatives to track down the slight- 
est clues. Nevertheless, it seemed en- 
tirely proper to try to learn the Senate 
Subcommittee’s reasons for its action. 

The Committee of Review had an addi- 
tional reason for conferring with the 
counsel of the Senate Subcommittee. It 
wanted to know whether a person having 
once refused to answer might be given 
a second hearing. Mr. Morris informed 
the committee that because of a crowded 
schedule and the difficulty in getting the 
Subcommittee together in the remaining 
weeks before the new Congress con- 
vened, the opportunity to rehear a person 
who had once appeared was practically 
nonexistent. It developed subsequently 
that this step which occurred to the 
committee as a possibility, proved not to 
be feasible since the counsel of both 
professors refused, for reasons to be con- 
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sidered later, to permit any change from 
the original testimony. 

The crucial question before the com- 
mittee and one which occurs again and 
again to many citizens of the State was 
why anyone should refuse to answer the 
questions of a duly constituted commit- 
tee of the Senate of the United States. 
Particularly, why should anyone invoke 
the Fifth Amendment which on its face 
seems to apply exclusively to persons 
accused of criminal acts? If a person 
were guilty of no crime, why should he 
refuse to answer? 

In resolving these questions, the mem- 
bers of the Committee of Review found 
themselves suddenly thrust into an area 
of constitutional law with which they 
were wholly unfamiliar. What seemed 
a simple question proved to be an ex- 
ceedingly complex one, so complex in 
fact that legal authorities differ sharply 
in their interpretations. 

A basic problem of the committee then 
was to examine the possible reasons for 
any person’s refusal to testify and for his 


use of the privilege accorded by the 
Fifth Amendment. 


Ill 


The Fifth Amendment of the United 
States Constitution provides that no per- 
son “shall be compelled in any criminal 
case to be a witness against himself. . . .” ® 
The United States Supreme Court has 
said, “The object [of the privilege] was 
to insure that a person should not be 
compelled, when acting as a witness in 
any investigation, to give testimony 
which might tend to show that he himself 
had committed a crime.”*? This same 
Court has repeatedly asserted that the 
applicability of the privilege is not de- 
pendent upon the nature of the proceed- 
ing in which the incriminating testimony 


‘US. Const. Amend. V. 


*Counselman v. Hitchcock, 142 US. 547, 
562 (1892). 
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is sought.* In fact, the Senate Subcom- 
mittee, before which these men appeared, 
recognizes the privilege of the Fifth 
Amendment as a valid ground for refusal 
to answer its questions. 

The object of this constitutional 
amendment was to prevent the Federal 
government, through its agents, from ex- 
tracting confessions of guilt from persons 
accused or suspected of crime. The im- 
portant keystone of the meaning of the 
privilege is that it is a personal privilege 
given to the accused and suspect. Ac- 
cusations and suspicions may be without 
any foundation and thus from the asser- 
tion of the privilege there may arise an 
inference of innocence as well as an in- 
ference of guilt. In fact, in our courts 
no presumption of either guilt or inno- 
cence is permitted to be drawn from the 
claim of such constitutional privilege. 
The claim of such privilege is extended 
to an individual without affecting any 
decision to be made concerning him. 

There is in New Jersey no provision in 
the Constitution or statute law which re- 
quires members of public institutions to 
waive their immunity under the privi- 
lege, such as may appear in the laws or 
constitutions of other governmental units. 

A person may not be compelled to dis- 
close matters which, though not incrimi- 

nating, might facilitate the discovery of 
incriminating facts. The witness is the 
judge as to the effect of the answers 
sought and if, in his mind, they may be a 
link in the chain against him, he may be 
silent and refuse to answer unless it is 
perfectly clear to the court that his an- 
swers cannot possibly injure him.° 


* McCarthy v. Arndstein, 266 U.S. 34, 40 
(1892); United States v. Goodner, 35 F. Supp. 
286 (D. Colo. 1940); sec. 8 Wigmore, Evidence 
sec. 2252 (3d ed.; 1940); 29 Mich. L. Rev. 1, 
196 (1930); 49 Col. L. Rev. 87 (1949). 

°8 Wigmore, Evidence sec. 2251 (3d ed.; 
1940) at p. 807 (2, b.); People ex rel Lewisohn 
v. O’Brien, 176 N.Y. 253, 68 NE, 353 (1903). 
See Wigmore, Evidence sec. 2261, sec. 2262 
(3d ed.; 1940). 
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With the enactment by Congress of 
the Smith Act in 1940, answers to ques- 
tions which potentially connect a witness 
with communism are clearly within the 
area of the amendment privilege. This 
act makes it a crime for an individual to 
be a member of an organization which 
advocates the overthrow of the govern- 
ment of the United States by force or 
violence if he knows this to be the pur- 
pose of the group. The Smith Act does 
not make membership in the Communist 
party criminal in itself. Membership in 
an organization, a subversive purpose, 
and an individual's knowledge of the 
subversive purpose of the organization 
are required before the crime would be 
complete. It is clear, however, that 


membership in the Communist pa 
would be one element, which, if proved, 
would satisfy one of the three elemental 
requirements of a violation of the Smith 
Act. 

Mr. Finley refused to answer ques- 


tions before the Senate Subcommittee 
concerning whether he had ever been a 
Communist. Mr. Finley did testify be- 
fore the Subcommittee to the effect that 
he was not now a Communist. His re- 
fusal to testify concerning his past actions 
or connections with the Communist 
party was based upon the ground of 
privilege contained within the First and 
Fifth Amendments of the United States 
Constitution. His effective reliance was 
of necessity upon the Fifth Amendment 
privilege, for the Subcommittee will not 
accept a ground of First Amendment 
privilege from a witness appearing be- 
fore it since the courts have held that 
this is not a ground which may be used 
with impunity by the witness. 

Mr. Finley has followed a consistent 
course in refusing to make a flat state- 
ment before any subsequent body con- 
cerning his possible past connection with 
the Communist party. The plausible 
and legally acceptable grounds upon 
which Mr. Finley might take this posi- 


tion in refusing to answer such questions 
about actual past membership or related 
matters are that he might place himself 
in a position of being indicted for perju 
should these people who have testified 
against him lend support to such an ac- 
tion by the government. It should be 
pointed out that the questions which he 
declined to answer concerning past 
membership in the Communist party are 
legitimately within the scope of the Fifth 
Amendment privilege and thus might be 
refused on the ground of a possible per- 
jury indictment. If the questions were 
answered by Mr. Finley, there is no as- 
surance given to him that he would not 
then be forced by the Subcommittee to 
extend his recollection to a period long 
past and thus make his answers to ques- 
tions more susceptible to inaccuracies 
which might cause such a perjury indict- 
ment or at least make it more likely. 
Mr. Finley is willing to testify before 
the Subcommittee, as his testimony there 
indicated, that he was not a Communist 
in the past if the committee would limit 
its inquiry to a particular point in time. 
He has in fact, placed on the record of 
the Faculty Committee a statement that 
he has not been a Communist since Jan- 
uary 1, 1941. It may well be asked why 
Mr. Finley will not go beyond that point 
in saying that he was not a member of 
the Communist party in the past. With 
the enactment of the Smith Act in 1940, 
the answers to questions concerning past 
membership (before the passage of the 
act) come clearly within the scope of the 
Fifth Amendment privilege. To testify 
about non-membership before that time 
might well waive the privilege as to any 
refusal to testify, for, until the Smith Act 
was passed, it is doubtful whether the 
refusal to answer a question concerning 
membership in the Communist party 
could have been based upon Fifth 
Amendment grounds. To go back far- 
ther than January 1, 1941, could cause 
waiver of all privilege. It is not possible 
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to connect membership in the Com- 
munist party prior to the passage of the 
Smith Act with any criminal act. Thus 
the privilege might not be preserved if 
one testified concerning non-membership 
before the date of passage of the Smith 
Act in 1940. 

The effect of Mr. Finley’s testimony, 
is, therefore, to protect himself from be- 
ing involved in a controversy concerning 

rjury and waiver of this privilege of 
the Fifth Amendment, which it is his 
legal right to raise in response to a ques- 
tion whether he was at any time in the 
past a member of the Communist party. 
Membership in the Communist party or 
other subversive organizations is neces- 

as a proved fact before the crime 
denoted by the Smith Act can take effect. 
There is no doubt that the response to a 
question of membership in the Com- 
munist party since the passage of the act 
is within the scope of the privilege of the 
Fifth Amendment. Mr. Finley has co- 
operated to the maximum extent possible 
with the Faculty Committee and yet has 
reserved only that portion of time which 
makes it possible for him to preserve the 
privilege and keep it vital. 

Mr. Heimlich failed to answer ques- 
tions submitted to him by the Senate 
Subcommittee concerning, among other 
things, his present or past association 
with the Communist party. He founded 
his refusal to answer these questions 
upon the privilege contained in the Fifth 
Amendment of the United States Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. Heimlich stated that he invoked 
the privilege because he believed that 
his political, religious and other’ views 
were his private affair so long as they 
did not affect his conduct in the class- 
room, and upon the basis that answers to 
such questions might cause his prosecu- 
tion by the Federal government. 

It might appear that part of the basis 
for claiming the privilege in this case 
would be more appropriately made upon 
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the ground of the First Amendment of 
the United States Constitution which 
guarantees to each person in our country 
a freedom of speech which it is con- 
tended contains an implied right to re- 
main silent. Two Federal Circuit Courts 
of Appeal of the United States have 
stated that assertion of this ground may 
not be effectively made without a court 
test of the claim. Thus, if he had relied 
upon this First Amendment, he would be 
subject to a charge of contempt, which 
would have to be tried in the courts. 
Such a trial could result in upholding 
Mr. Heimlich’s claim upon this ground, 
but it would of necessity involve a test 
of his claim. 

Instead of taking this course, Mr. 
Heimlich, upon advice of his counsel, 
asserted the privilege contained in the 
Fifth Amendment. It may be contended, 
although the courts have not passed upon 
the question, that claim of privilege in 
the Fifth Amendment is also appropriate 
where inquiries are made into the politi- 
cal, religious, or other opinions of an 
individual. The reason such a privilege 
may be appropriate is that historically 
the Fifth Amendment originated through 
the recognition of a right not to bear wit- 
ness against oneself in circumstances 
which would involve inquiry into politi- 
cal and religious views and thus result 
in complete regulation of the affairs of 
daily living. The courts have repeatedly 
recognized a valid ground for invoking 
the privilege contained in the Fifth 
Amendment. This is the privilege against 
making self-incriminating statements. 
The Fifth Amendment was also asserted 
by Mr. Heimlich upon this basis. In 
raising the Fifth Amendment as a basis 
for his failure to answer the questions 
put to him by the Subcommittee, he 
acted upon advice of counsel to protect 
himself from possible prosecution either 
under the Smith Act or on the basis of 
perjury, and to enable him to keep his 
personal points of view to himself. 
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Each of the specific questions which 
were submitted to Mr. Heimlich, if an- 
swered, might in some manner tend to 
connect him with the Communist party 
and this, in turn, might lead to a prose- 
cution under the Smith Act. Therefore 
his claim of privilege of the Fifth Amend- 
ment is recognized by this Faculty Com- 
mittee as having within it a sound legal 
basis for refusal to testify before the 
Senate Subcommittee. 

It is of particular interest to know, 
however, that Mr. Heimlich has will- 
ingly and voluntarily given a statement 
to the President of Rutgers University 
and the Faculty Committee that he is 
not now a Communist, nor has he ever 
been one. He has also cooperated with 
the Faculty Committee in making clear 
statements concerning his past and pres- 
ent associations. 

While some people may question his 
statements before the President and the 
Faculty Committee as not having been 
made under oath, it should be recalled 
that there is a danger of losing the privi- 
lege contained within the Fifth Amend- 
ment by waiver, should Mr. Heimlich 
make these statements under oath before 
others. He might be found to be in con- 
tempt of the Senate Subcommittee if he 
were to follow that course of action. 

The effect of Mr. Heimlich’s failure to 
testify, upon the privilege which he as- 
serted, was to protect himself by the 
assertion of his legal constitutional privi- 
lege from answering questions which 
would tend to give evidence concerning 
one of three essential elements of the 
offense found within the Smith Act of 
1940. He has acted upon the advice of 
counsel to protect himself also through 
the assertion of the Fifth Amendment in 
keeping his political views to himself. 


IV 


Mr. Heimlich appeared before the 
Faculty Committee on November 7 with 
counsel, Mr. Leonard Boudin. When 
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asked why in his opinion he had been 
called before the Senate Subcommittee, 
Mr. Heimlich replied that he had always 
been interested in philosophical matters, 
that he had been rather liberal in his 
views, that he had never hestitated to 
express them, and that perhaps he had 
said something which resulted in some- 
one’s turning his name in to the Senate 
Subcommittee. He discussed at some 
length his view that the inquiry of the 
Subcommittee was an invasion of per- 
sonal rights. 

Some days after his appearance the 
University administration obtained in- 
formation which was turned over to the 
committee suggesting that Mr. Heimlich 
had been an instructor of a group which 
met weekly to discuss communism in the 
summer of 1946. It was asserted that 
the writings of Marx, Lenin, and Stalin, 
were used as textbooks and that leading 
Communists had been brought into the 
meetings late in the summer to recruit 
members of the study group. Additional 
information obtained by the University 
administration was also turned over to 
the committee to the effect that Mr. 
Heimlich had been a leader in one of the 
local chapters of the National Committee 
to Win the Peace, cited as Communist 
by the Attorney General of the United 
States, and that he was a member of a 
Citizens Committee to Aid the Phelps- 
Dodge Workers during the strike in 1947. 

In view of this additional information, 
Mr. Heimlich was requested to reappear 
before the committee. He did so on No- 
vember 21. Mr. Heimlich admitted that 
he had participated in a group, most of 
whom were chemists. The group was 
primarily interested in the methodology 
of science. In that connection he as 
serted that communism was undoubtedly 
discussed but it was simply one of many 
subjects. He denied that any textbooks 
had been used. He denied that he was 
the group’s instructor. He declared that 
to the best of his knowledge there were 
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provide no specific answer to this ques- 
tion, nor does the law. Indeed the Uni- 
versity may and does require of the 
teacher a standard of conduct which is 
over and above that which is simply law- 
ful. 

For example, the special position 
which a teacher occupies within a com- 
munity imposes on him the responsibility 
of refraining from using his position with 
his students for biased partisan propa- 
ganda within or without the classroom. 
This responsibility is explicitly stated in 
a resolution of the A.A.U.P. adopted at 
its thirty-eighth annual meeting in 1952, 
and failure to live up to it is regarded 
as a basis for dismissal. 

This committee has no evidence that 
either Mr. Finley or Mr. Heimlich has 
ever misused his position as a teacher to 
propagandize his students at any time or 
place. Much evidence has been pro- 
duced to show the absence of any such 
conduct. Indeed the only question as to 
the fitness of either has arisen from his 
declining to answer certain questions be- 
fore a legislative committee on the 
grounds of constitutional privilege. 

There are some who, because of the 
teacher’s special position, would require 
him to waive his constitutional privileges. 
The committee believes that this would 
be discriminatory and in violation of the 
spirit and letter of the Constitution itself. 
It would tend to reduce the teacher to a 
status more appropriate to a totalitarian 
society than to a free America. The com- 
mittee believes that it would be unfor- 
tunate if the privileges of the Constitu- 
tion, which make the United States a 
symbol of freedom throughout the world, 
were denied to the very group which is 
responsible for the education of Ameri- 
cans. While it is a matter of regret to 
many that a teacher may find it neces- 
sary to invoke his constitutional privilege, 
it should be recognized that the unique 
position of the teacher which imposes 
upon him special obligations and respon- 
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sibilities renders him likewise particu- 
larly vulnerable to criticism and to public 
pressure. The committee believes that 
the teacher, given this special vulner- 
ability, far from being denied his con- 
stitutional privileges, should, on the con- 
trary, be given their full protection. 

Mr. Heimlich has been a member of 
the faculty of the College of Pharmacy 
since 1925. Mr. Finley has been a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Newark College 
of Arts and Sciences since 1948. No 
charge of irresponsible behavior has ever 
been brought against either. In fact, no 
suggestion has come to this committee 
other than that the academic record of 
each man has been exemplary. 

The record indicates that as early as 
August 1951 when it appeared likely that 
Mr. Finley would be called before the 
legislative committee, he immediately 
reviewed his situation with his dean and 
other University officers. There can be 
no doubt that Mr. Finley acted with 
complete awareness of the seriousness of 
the situation and of the special respon- 
sibilities to the University which were 
his as a teacher and as a representative 
of the University. 

Mr. Heimlich took steps to inform the 
proper administrative officers of his 
pending appearance before the legisla- 
tive committee. If he was unable to re- 
view his situation with them, it would 
appear to have been due to the shortness 
of time rather than to any lack of desire 
and effort on his part. It is clear from 
the record that Mr. Heimlich was en- 
tirely mindful of the seriousness of his 
decision and of his responsibility to the 
University. 

It is the view of this committee that 
neither Mr. Finley nor Mr. Heimlich in 
dealing with the University in the matter 
of his appearance before a legislative 
committee and in invoking his constitu- 
tional privileges in declining to answer 
certain questions, has acted in contra- 
vention of the University Statute cited 
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above or the standards of behavior pre- 
scribed by the A.A.U.P. in its pronounce- 
ments on academic freedom. 


Summary and conclusion 


The members of the Faculty Commit- 
tee of Review stand unanimously behind 
the policy of the President that a member 
of the Communist party should not be 
permitted to teach at Rutgers University. 
Throughout their discussions, they have 
been keenly aware of their responsibility 
to the University—including the stu- 
dents, the alumni, the faculty, and the 
administration—and, indeed, to the other 
colleges and universities of the nation. 
They have been equally aware of their 
responsibility to the people of the State 
of New Jersey, and are in full agreement 
with the people’s desire that subversive 
and disloyal activity, wherever found, be 
stamped out. In its deliberations the 
committee has recognized above every- 
thing else the necessity of loyalty and 
fidelity to our country. Moreover, the 
committee knows that the citizens of the 
State treasure the personal liberties of the 
individual in a democracy, which are so 
clearly lacking in a totalitarian society. 

With these responsibilities constantly 
in their minds, the committee members 
gathered and weighed all of the informa- 
tion which their facilities and resources 
permitted. They talked with many per- 
sons, including the counsel of the Senate 
Subcommittee, they read scores of com- 
munications addressed to them and the 
Voorhees committee, and they consulted 
books, periodicals, and other literature 
pertaining to the subject. 

The heart of the problem put to the 
Faculty Committee is whether the re- 
fusal of Mr. Heimlich and Mr. Finley to 
answer questions regarding possible af- 
filiation with the Communist party when 
asked by the Senate Subcommittee makes 
the men unfit to continue on the faculty 
of Rutgers University, the State Univer- 
sity of New Jersey. 
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Mr. Finley testified that he is not now 
a member of the Communist party, but 
when asked whether he ever had been 
a member he invoked both the First and 
Fifth Amendments of the Constitution. 
He stated to the Faculty Committee that 
when he conferred with members of the 
administration of the University, after 
learning that two people had testified 
that he had been a Communist, he ad- 
vised the University that he never had 
been a Communist. 

Mr. Heimlich declined to answer the 
questions of the Senate Subcommittee, 
raising his privilege under the Fifth 
Amendment. He later gave the Presi- 
dent of the University a written state- 
ment that he was not now and never had 
been a member of the Communist party. 
He told the Faculty Committee that he 
would stand on that statement. 

Both men have taken an oath, as re- 
quired by law, to support the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and of the State 
of New Jersey. 

That there may be good reasons under 
special circumstances to plead personal 
privilege under the Fifth Amendment 
and decline to answer questions placed 
by a Senate investigating body has been 
shown above. In brief, if a man has 
never been a Communist he may never- 
theless fear that his word may not be 
believed and that it may be better for 
him to refuse to answer than to run the 
risk of possible later trial for perjury 
based on false accusations. Another 
possible reason for raising the Fifth 
Amendment is that a man many sincerely 
believe that his political views lie in the 
domain of a personal privacy to which he 
is entitled. Denied the right to raise a 
privilege for this under the First Amend- 
ment he may be advised by counsel that 
the only way he can maintain the privacy 
of his views is to plead his privilege 
under the Fifth Amendment. There is 
no legal presumption of any admission 
of facts by such refusal to answer. 
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However, the committee believed that 
the circumstances which gave rise to a 
refusal to speak might be such as to 
justify action looking toward dismissal. 
Therefore, the committee determined to 
examine these circumstances. The com- 
mittee examined carefully the evidence 
at its disposal in regard to Mr. Heimlich 
and Mr. Finley. Some years before be- 
coming associated with Rutgers Univer- 
sity Mr. Finley had participated in or- 
ganizations which became subject to 
criticisms of Communist influence. Out 
of some of his associations has come 
testimony that he was a Communist. Mr. 
Heimlich has stated that he likes to en- 
gage in philosophical discussions, that 
his views are rather liberal and that he 
has never hesitated to express them. He 
admitted that at one time he participated 
fairly regularly in social gatherings 
where communism was occasionally dis- 
cussed along with other topics. He 
denied emphatically that those meetings 
were for Communist purposes and 
claimed that as far as he knew no Com- 
munists were ever present. There was 
some conflicting information before the 
Faculty Committee in regard to the na- 
ture of these meetings. 

The Faculty Committee was not 
equipped to enter into a full-scale in- 
vestigation of each possible circumstance 
relating to the refusal of Mr. Finley and 
Mr. Heimlich to testify. The committee 
sought but was unable to obtain informa- 
tion in the hands of the Senate Subcom- 
mittee which led to its summons of Mr. 
Heimlich and Mr. Finley. It was in- 
formed that under no circumstances did 
the Senate Subcommittee divulge such 
information. 

Considerable evidence of the fitness of 
both Mr. Heimlich and Mr. Finley to 
teach has been presented to the Faculty 
Committee. Students of both men have 
written and spoken to this committee 
vouching in the strongest terms for the 
competence and objectivity of their 
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teaching, emphasizing that at no time 
in the knowledge of these particular 
students had either teacher attempted 
to influence the students’ thinking on any 
controversial subject. The committee 
was impressed with the statements of 
these students, particularly with their 
expressions of admiration and respect 
for both teachers, and the students’ fear 
that dismissal of either man would work 
untold harm to the stature and prestige 
of the Rutgers faculty. Moreover, all 
other information which has been made 
available to this committee testifies to 
the fitness of both Mr. Heimlich and Mr. 
Finley to teach. 

The Faculty Committee is anxious that 
the quality of the staff of the State Uni- 
versity be maintained and that the public 
continue to have a high regard for the 
quality and integrity of both the faculty 
and the administration. It is the opinion 
of the committee, on the basis of the 
evidence now before it, that any action 
looking toward dismissal of either Mr. 
Heimlich or Mr. Finley would be viewed 
with suspicion by the students of the 
University and by scholars far and wide. 
The committee is further of the opinion 
that the public generally will support the | 
University if the public is convinced that 
the University seeks above all else to do 
justice in these two cases. 

Reference was made in the Voorhees 
committee report to the reaction of the 
“average man” to the unwillingness of 
Mr. Heimlich and Mr. Finley to answer | 
the questions of the Senate Subcommit- 
tee. It was suggested that there arises | 
in the mind of the “average man” a doubt 
concerning the loyalty of these teachers. 
It is not surprising that such doubt arises 
in view of the legal technicalities related 
to the question of raising a claim of per- 
sonal privilege under the Fifth Amend- 
ment. The members of this committee 
were in the position of the “average man’ 
when they began this investigation. They 
are now convinced, however, that their 
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original -_reaction to the failure of Mr. 
Heimlich and Mr. Finley to answer the 
Senate Subcommittee was unjustified. 
After prolonged consideration of all 
the aspects of the case the Faculty Com- 
mittee has unanimously reached the con- 
clusion that on the basis of the evidence 
available to the committee no charges 
should be preferred against Mr. Heimlich 
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or Mr. Finley. It therefore recommends 
to the President that no further action 
be taken. 
Francis W. Hopkins 
Howard T. Jewell 
Ernest Little 
James L. Potter 
Bennett M. Rich, 
Chairman 


Resolution of the Rutgers University Board of Trustees, Adopted 
at Its Meeting December 12, 1952 


The Board of Trustees of Rutgers Uni- 
versity, The State University of New Jer- 
sey, has given full and careful considera- 
tion to the cases of Associate Professor 
Simon W. Heimlich and Assistant Pro- 
fessor Moses I. Finley, who refused to 
answer questions concerning their mem- 
bership in the Communist party put to 
them by the United States Senate’s In- 
ternal Security Committee. In arriving 
at its decision, the Board has reviewed 
all of the pertinent evidence, including 
the contents of the following documents 
which are hereby read into the minutes 
of the Board: 

l. The statement of President Lewis 
Webster Jones on September 26, 1952. 
This led to the appointment of a com- 
mittee of trustees, faculty and alumni to 
advise Dr. Jones as to the course of action 
he should follow in order to protect the 
University against any possible subver- 
sive influences and to protect the rights 
of the professors concerned. 

2. The report to the President of the 
trustee-faculty-alumni committee, dated 
October 14, 1952. This report advised 
the President that the refusal of Profes- 
sors Heimlich and Finley to answer the 
questions of the Senate committee, on 
the grounds of possible self-incrimination 
as provided in the Fifth Amendment to 
the Constitution, did “raise a real ques- 


tion as to their fitness to continue as 
teachers on the University faculty.” It 
was recommended that appropriate pro- 
ceedings be instituted to resolve the 
question of their fitness. 

3. The University Statutes which gov- 
ern the “appropriate proceedings.” The 
applicable Statute (3.92) states in part: 


The teacher is a citizen, a member of a 
learned profession, and a representative of 
this University. . . . Since the public 
may, because of his position, give special 
attention or credence to his utterances and 
tend to judge his profession or this Univer- 
sity by his conduct his position imposes on 
him the following special obligations: (1) 
that he bear these possibilities and his re- 
sponsibilities constantly in mind and seek 


at all times to conduct himself appropri- 
ately. ... 


4, The report of the Special Faculty 
Committee of Review selected by the 
faculty Committee on Committees to 
review the two cases, and advise the 
President and the Trustees in the deter- 
mination of the question raised by the 
trustee-faculty-alumni committee; name- 
ly, whether the refusal of Professors 
Heimlich and Finley to answer the ques- 
tions constituted unfitness to teach at 
this University. The report presented 
orally by the full committee states the 
unanimous conclusion of the Special 
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Faculty Committee of Review that “on 
the basis of the evidence available to the 
committee, no charges should be pre- 
ferred against Mr. Heimlich or Mr. Fin- 
ley,” and recommends that “no further 
action be taken.” 

5. A letter dated December 11, 1952, 
from Joseph A. Fanelli, attorney for Pro- 
fessor Finley. 

The Board of Trustees is appreciative 
of the conscientious and responsible 
study of these two cases by the Special 
Faculty Committee of Review. The bur- 
den of passing on a colleague’s fitness to 
continue to teach is a heavy one. The 
Faculty Committee has presented care- 
fully considered conclusions, which it 
deems fair both to the University and to 
Professors Heimlich and Finley. 

Nevertheless, the Board of Trustees 
cannot agree with the Faculty Committee 
of Review that no further action should 
be taken, for the following reasons: 

The Faculty Committee of Review has 
urged that to plead the protection of the 
Fifth Amendment is a recognized consti- 
tutional right, and that it carries with it 
no implication of guilt. 

However, there is here no question of 
legal right of Professors Heimlich and 
Finley as citizens to refuse to answer on 
the grounds of the Fifth Amendment. 
The question here concerns their special 
obligations as members “of a learned 
profession, and as representatives of this 
University.” 

The refusal of a faculty member, on 
the grounds of possible self-incrimina- 
tion, to answer questions as to his present 
or past membership in the Communist 
party, put to him by a properly consti- 
tuted investigatory body, impairs confi- 
dence in his fitness to teach. It is also 
incompatible with the standards required 
of him as a member of his profession. 
He has the privilege of freedom to search 
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out and to teach the truth. This Univer- 
sity will protect him in the exercise of 
that freedom, but he has corresponding 
obligations. 

It is therefore 

Resolved, that this Board consider that 
it is cause for the immediate dismissal of 
any member of the faculty or staff of the 
University that he refuse, on the ground 
of the Fifth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, to answer ques- 

tions propounded by any duly constituted 
investigatory body, or in any judicial pro- 
ceeding, relating to whether he is, or has 
been, a member of the Communist party; 
and further, 

Resolved, that Professor Finley and 
Professor Heimlich, having refused, on 
the ground of the Fifth Amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, to 
answer questions of this character asked 
them by the Subcommittee to Investigate 
the Administration of the Internal Secu- 
rity Act and other Internal Security 
Laws of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
United States Senate, Eighty-Second 
Congress, shall, effective December 31, 
1952, be dismissed from the faculty of 
this University, unless, in the case of 
either of them, he shall, prior to that 
time, have tendered himself ready to 
answer the questions of the Senate com- 
mittee, and otherwise, to the satisfaction 
of the President of the University and 
the Vice-Chairmen of the Board, have 
conformed to the policy expressed in 
these resolutions. 

Resolved, that the Board approves the 
manner in which Dr. Jones has conducted 
the matter and, specifically, the Board 
endorses and affirms the policy stated by 
President Jones on September 26, 1952, 
that there is no place on the faculty of 
Rutgers University for a member of the 
Communist party, or for anyone who is 
under its discipline. 
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Statement of President Lewis Webster Jones of Rutgers University 
on the Heimlich-Finley Cases, January 24, 1953 


On December 12, 1952, the Board of 
Trustees of Rutgers University an- 
nounced its decision in the cases of 
Professor Simon W. Heimlich and Pro- 
fessor Moses I. Finley, who had refused 
to answer questions concerning Commu- 
nist affiliation put to them by the Senate 
Subcommittee on Internal Security, on 
the grounds that their answers might 
incriminate them, relying on the privi- 
lege provided in the Fifth Amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States. 

The cases involve issues in which the 
public, the members of the University, 
and the academic community at large 
are deeply interested. 

Acting on my own responsibility as 
President of the University, I offer my 
interpretation and amplification of the 
statement made by the Board in an- 
nouncing its decision. 


Review of procedure 


The cases have been under considera- 
tion by the Trustees since September 26, 
1952. It was obvious from the first that 
they raised questions of the gravest con- 
cern to this University, and indeed to the 
entire academic world. They should not 
be decided hastily, nor in response to the 
balance of pressures. The facts were not 
in dispute. It was clearly a matter of 
formulating a policy in a situation both 
new and serious, in which the Rutgers 
decision might have the effect of setting 
a precedent for the larger university 
community. For these reasons, my main 
concern was to invoke procedures which 
would insure thorough, fair and judicious 
deliberation by those responsible for 
University policy. No clear line of pro- 
cedure is provided in the Statutes for 
cases of this kind; the situation is a new 
one, not envisaged when the Statutes 
were agreed upon. 
eE- 


ben. 


The first step was the appointment of 
a special committee of faculty, trustees, 
and alumni, which was charged to advise 
me as to the course of action, if any, to 
be followed in the disposition of the 
cases. 

After extended deliberations, during 
which both professors were heard, the 
faculty-trustee-alumni committee _ re- 
ported to me on October 14. The unani- 
mous conclusion, based on detailed con- 
sideration of the facts and of the appli- 
cable University Statutes governing aca- 
demic freedom, was that the refusal of 
Professors Heimlich and Finley to answer 
the questions of the Senate Subcommittee 
relating to their connections with the 
Communist party, on the grounds of pos- 
sible self-incrimination, did “raise a real 
question as to their fitness to continue 
as teachers on the University faculty.” 
The committee further recommended 
that a special committee on review be 
appointed by the Committee on Com- 
mittees; and urged the importance of 
prompt decision, in the interests both of 
the University and of the two men con- 
cerned. 

I accepted and acted upon the report 
of the faculty-trustee-alumni committee, 
and summoned the Committee on Com- 
mittees. This group elected a Special 
Faculty Committee of Review, which was 
charged with the task of advising the 
President and the Board of Trustees as 
to whether the refusal of Professors 
Heimlich and Finley to answer the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee’s questions as to Com- 
munist party membership, on the grounds 
of possible self-incrimination, impaired 
their fitness to be members of the Uni- 
versity faculty, taking into consideration 
the University Statute 3.92 which states: 


The teacher is a citizen, a member of a 
learned profession, and a representative of 
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this University. . . . Since the public may, 
because of his position, give special atten- 
tion or credence to his utterances and tend 
to judge his profession or this University 
by his conduct his position imposes on him 
the following special obligations: (1) that 
he bear these possibilities and his respon- 
sibilities constantly in mind and seek at all 
times to conduct himself appropriately .... 


This was the one issue to be deter- 
mined, and upon which advice was 
sought. 

On December 3 the Faculty Commit- 
tee of Review met at the President’s 
House with a committee of the Board, 
and presented its preliminary report, 
identical in substance with the final re- 
port presented to the full meeting of 
the Board on December 12. The cases 
had been thoroughly discussed at in- 
numerable committee meetings by mem- 
bers of the Board since their inception 
on September 26; and from December 3 
onwards, when the recommendations of 
the Faculty Committee were known, pos- 
sible alternative policies were carefully 
considered. On December 7, a small 
group of Trustees met with me at the 
President’s House, and spent the after- 
noon and evening reading and analyzing 
the report of the Faculty Committee, 
formulating tentative proposals to be 
considered by the Board. I cite these 
facts to show that the action of the Board 
taken at the meeting on December 12 
was neither hasty nor arbitrary; and I 
am impelled to record my own convic- 
tion, based on many conversations with 
members of the Board since September 
26, that the Trustees have been fully 
aware of the complexities of the case, 
and conscientious in meeting their re- 
sponsibilities to the two professors, the 
university community, and to the public. 

The final faculty report was presented 
_and read to the Board at the meeting on 
December 12 by the Faculty Committee 
of Review. Subsequently, the report was 
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thoroughly discussed. The Board reluc- 
tantly but unanimously found itself in 
disagreement with the recommendation 
of the Faculty Committee that “no fur- 
ther action be taken” in the two cases. 

The action taken by the Board was to 
offer the two professors the alternatives 
of reconsidering their decision, and satis- 
fying the President and the two Vice- 
Chairmen of the Board as to their willing- 
ness to testify; or severing their connec- 
tion with the University as of December 
$1, 1952. 


The issues 


A great deal has been said and written 
by those members of the University com- 
munity who disagree with the action of 
the Trustees. The statement of the Trus- 
tees was necessarily brief, since it was 
impossible for so large a group to draft 
a detailed reply to the report of the 
Faculty Committee of Review. I feel 
constrained, therefore, to point out some 
of the issues which were not involved in 
the cases of Professors Heimlich and 
Finley. 

First, freedom of teaching and research 
was not an issue. In their statement of 
December 12, the Trustees reaffirmed 
that the teacher “has the privilege of 
freedom to search out and teach the 
truth,” and that “this University will pro- 
tect him in the exercise of that freedom.” 
The issue was rather that of the definition 
of the obligations on which freedom rests. 

Second, the right to hold unorthodox 
opinions was not in question. The toler- 
ance of heterodoxy is an essential ele- 
ment in freedom of thought. It is plati- 
tudinous to point out that creative 
changes in thought and action have come 
from heterodox views. The questions 
Professors Heimlich and Finley refused 
to answer did not relate to their opinions, 
but to their membership in the Com- 
munist party. Such membership is not 
compatible with the freedom of thought 
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and inquiry on which American teaching 
and research are based. It is no invasion 
of that freedom, but a necessary measure 
of protection of the freedom of all of us, 
to seek to determine whether teachers 
and others in positions of trust are com- 
mitted to the discipline and program of 
the Communist party. Professor Heim- 
lich has been willing to make a full ex- 
planation of his position, and deny any 
past or present connection with the Com- 
munist party, to me and to the press. 
There would seem to be no additional 
“invasion of privacy,” therefore, in asking 
him to reconsider his refusal to answer 
the questions put to him by the Senate 
Subcommittee. 

Third, professional competence was 
not in question; nor did the Trustees 
attempt to inquire into this matter, which 
is clearly the province of the faculty and 
administrative officers. No suggestions 
of lack of professional competence, or of 
improper conduct, had been made. The 
inquiry into the teaching records of the 
two professors was irrelevant to the issue. 

Fourth, the legal right of any citizen 
to refuse to testify, on the grounds of 
possible self-incrimination as provided 
under the Fifth Amendment, is not in 
dispute, though the legal as well as the 
moral wisdom of exercising it is open to 
serious doubt. Again, the central ques- 
tion was one of the obligations of citizen- 
ship. 

The sole issue before the Faculty Com- 
mittee of Review, and before the Trus- 
tees, was whether, under all the circum- 
stances, a university teacher, and a repre- 
sentative of this University, has an obli- 
gation to answer the questions of a 
legally constituted investigatory body 
concerning membership in the Commu- 
nist party. It is on this issue that the 
conclusions and recommendations of the 
Faculty Committee of Review are con- 


trary to the considered convictions of 
the Trustees. 
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The premises 


The peculiar importance, and the new- 
ness, of this issue arise out of the nature 
of communism, and the world conflict 
between our own country, embodying 
the Western tradition of freedom, and the 
bloc of Communist countries under Rus- 
sian domination. The universities must 
carefully consider their relationship to 
this conflict, and their responsibilities as 
key institutions in the defense of the 
free world. 

The Communist party is not a political 
party like any other. It is a secret, con- 
spiratorial organization imposing on its 
members a discipline and a regimentation 
of thought quite alien to the normal 
political parties of a democracy. Its 
standards of ethics are radically different 
from the ethical principles on which a 
free society, freedom of thought, freedom 
of research and teaching, are based. The 
distinction between heterodoxy and con- 
spiracy is relevant here: the university 
must insist on the tolerance of honestly 
held and frankly proclaimed differences 
of opinion, and its faculty must be free 
to engage in ordinary, open political 
activity; but it must protect itself, and 
cooperate in protecting the country, 
against any conspiracy which, if success- 
ful, would destroy all freedom. 

It is true that the fear of communism 
can lead to excesses, and that many of the 
actions of self-styled anti-Communists 
have shown inadequate respect for indi- 
vidual rights. But it is unreasonable to 
deny that there is a real danger of Com- 
munist subversion, or to dismiss all pub- 
lic concern with Communist activity as 
“hysteria.” 

The public has the right, through its 
legally constituted representatives, to in- 
quire into the Communist party member- 
ship of individuals. Legitimate and 
“non-hysterical” criticisms of the methods 
of such inquiries are in order; ways must 
be found to protect loyal people from 








irresponsible charges. But improvement 
is not likely to come from negative atti- 
tudes of non-cooperation. 

Universities, both public and private, 
are strongly affected with a public in- 
terest. They occupy a position of central 
importance in our free society, embody- 
ing our highest aspirations, and our hope 
for material and spiritual progress. They 
are at once the most characteristic ex- 
pression and the principal guardians of 
the Western tradition of freedom. They 
are charged with the preservation of the 
cultural heritage, the discovery of new 
knowledge and its dissemination, the 
education of young people as persons, 
workers and citizens. They cannot con- 
fine themselves to techniques, and adopt 
an attitude of neutrality and withdrawal 
in the face of the central moral issues of 
our times. They must teach with con- 
viction; they must not abdicate the larger 
intellectual and moral leadership which 
has been their historical function, and on 
which their claim to freedom rests. 

Public investigation of the universities 
is legitimate, and should be frankly met. 
It implies no invasion of academic inde- 
pendence. The interference of any out- 
side group with the proper functions of 
the university must be resisted, whatever 
the cost in criticism and loss of financial 
support. In the determination of the 
curriculum, methods of teaching and 
research, the selection of faculty or 
speakers, the permission of free discus- 
sion, the university must be completely 
independent. In all these matters, which 
relate to the proper performance of the 
intellectual functions of a university, 
public inquiry is legitimate; interference 
or dictation is not. 

But the freedom the universities claim 
is not a negative concept. It is not free- 
dom from all restraint, from all commit- 
ment, but the positive freedom to per- 
form the traditional functions of research 
and teaching in the spirit of truth. The 
university is an integral part of society; 
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it is not an isolated company of scholars, 
but a group of citizens—students, fac- 
ulty, administrative officers, trustees and 
alumni—with certain clear responsibili- 
ties to the general community, and to the 
scholarly world. 

Traditionally and by law, American 
universities, and indeed American 
schools, have been governed by lay 
boards of trustees. University commu- 
nities are regulated by statutes jointly 
agreed upon by the faculties and the 
boards of trustees; but the trustees are 
legally in a position of stewardship, and 
must be ultimately responsible for the 
policies of the universities. 

The Trustees and administrative off- 
cers of Rutgers University are called 
upon to defend faculty members in their 
legitimate exercise of freedom of expres- 
sion, of teaching and research, and the 
independent control of their own pro- 
fessional affairs. It is clearly part of the 
duty of the Trustees to insist on such 
independence, and they will continue to 
do so. It is indeed one aspect of the 
broad educational function of a univer- 
sity to seek to strengthen public under- 
standing and support of the vital im- 
portance of freedom of inquiry, expres- 
sion and research. 

A university almost inevitably is out 
of step with the wider community. Since 
one of its essential functions is to be a 
critic of conventional beliefs and values, 
with a view to extending the frontiers of 
knowledge and intensifying the appre- 
ciation of values, it must come into con- 
flict with uncritically adopted mores and 
opinions. This essential conflict is the 
perennial source of attacks on the uni- 
versities. 

University faculties have only one truly 
valid defense against such attacks; 
namely, that they can demonstrate, on 
demand, that their educational methods 
and their theoretical findings have been 
arrived at by trained personnel through 
the use of thoroughly rational proce- 
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dures. This demonstration of rationality 
wins support and confidence from those 
who for the moment understand neither 
the procedures nor the results. It is the 
one firm foundation on which academic 
freedom rests. 

It follows that for members of a uni- 
versity faculty to refuse to give a rational 
account of their position on vital com- 
munity issues not only cannot be de- 
fended by an appeal to academic free- 
dom, but in fact cuts the ground out from 
under academic freedom itself. The one 
weapon of defense is gone, and the entire 
academic community must suffer accord- 
ingly. 

Academic freedom has unfortunately 
become a defensive notion. As such it 
does not logically imply the freedom to 
be silent, as the Faculty Committee of 
Review has maintained. The freedom to 
be silent is a civil right guaranteed under 
special circumstances by the Constitu- 
tion. But academic freedom entails the 
obligation to render an explanation, as 
clearly and rationally as possible, when- 
ever such an explanation is called for by 
duly constituted governmental bodies 
acting within the limits of their authority. 

The independence and self-regulation 
of the university cannot be reasonably 
claimed, still less maintained, unless our 
policies are framed with full recognition 
of our public responsibilities. 

Under all the circumstances of our re- 
lations to world communism, a minimum 
responsibility would seem to be that 
members of the University state frankly 
where they stand on matters of such 
deep public concern, and of such rele- 
vance to academic integrity, as member- 
ship in the Communist party; even when 
by a straightforward statement they be- 
lieve they might incur certain personal 
risks, 

In the cases of Professors Heimlich 
and Finley, the legal risks suggested as 
possible were those of a charge of per- 
jury or contempt. These risks must be 
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balanced against the risk of damage to 
the entire University, and to the pro- 
fession to which the two men belong, 
incurred by refusal to testify on the 
grounds of possible self-incrimination. 
They must also be balanced against the 
public risks from Communist conspiracy: 
a plea of self-incrimination may be used 
to shelter conspirators, and has in fact 
been so used by members of the Com- 
munist party. 


The question of the protection 
of individuals 


I recognize that the consideration of 
these two cases, and the concern of the 
Faculty Committee of Review to stress 
the legal rights of the two professors, is 
strongly influenced by the fact that in- 
quiries into subversion—a new problem 
for the United States—have often been 
conducted by methods and in an atmos- 
phere which have bred fear and distrust 
among many loyal citizens. The ordi- 
nary protections against irresponsible 
or malicious accusations have not always 
been afforded. As a university commu- 
nity, we must give serious thought to the 
best methods of meeting future investi- 
gations, with due regard for legitimate 
public concern, and full cooperation in 
the attempt to discover subversion; but 
with regard also to the protection of 
individuals, and our own continued in- 
dependence and integrity. I do not be- 
lieve that a negative attitude of non- 
cooperation is a constructive approach 
to these problems. 

I therefore agree with the policy stated 
by the Board of Trustees in the Decem- 
ber 12 meeting, requiring all members 
of the University faculty to answer ques- 
tions concerning Communist party mem- 
bership put to them by any duly consti- 
tuted public body. If, as a result of 
forthright testimony, a member of the 
faculty or staff should incur unjustified 
charges of contempt or perjury, his de- 
fense would become a matter of concern 
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to the entire University community. I 
have no doubt that substantial aid as well 
as moral support would be forthcoming; 
it was indeed available to Professors 
Heimlich and Finley. To get such cases 
before the courts, where established rules 
of evidence prevail, would seem to be 
the most constructive method of clari- 
fying these issues, and combating mali- 
cious, vague or unfounded accusations. 


The Trustees’ decision 


The responsibility for decision in these 
two cases, which involved a crucial mat- 
ter of University policy, clearly rested 
with the Board of Trustees. The relevant 
University Statutes had been formulated 
jointly by the faculty and the Board; the 
original committee considering these two 
cases was a joint faculty-trustee-alumni 
committee; its recommendations for fur- 
ther procedure in a type of case not fully 
covered nor envisaged in the Statutes— 
were followed. The functions of the Fac- 
ulty Committee of Review were advisory. 
The Trustees could not agree with its 
advice, which was that no further action 
should be taken. 

The Trustees expressed their apprecia- 
tion of the conscientious work of the 
Faculty Committee, but were reticent in 
stating their criticisms in any detail. The 
main criticism was this: that the Faculty 
Committee’s report established at some 
length the legal right of the two pro- 
fessors to invoke the Fifth Amendment 
in refusing to testify, a right which was 
not in dispute, though the legal wisdom 
of its exercise is questioned; but it did 
not deal adequately, in the opinion of 
the Board, with the central issue: namely, 
the obligation of a member of the teach- 
ing profession, and a representative of 
the University, entitled by his position 
to freedom of teaching, research, thought, 
and expression, to state his position with 
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respect to the Communist party in the 
spirit of truth and courage upon the basis 
of which intellectual freedom is justified 
and valued. The Faculty Committee 
in effect endorsed the stand of the two 
professors, a stand which the Trustees 
felt to be wrong, and undermining to 
the integrity of this and other universities, 
It is a matter of sincere regret that, 
on this central issue, the Trustees found 
themselves in unanimous disagreement 
with the Faculty Committee of Review. 
It is further a matter of sincere regret 
that Professors Heimlich and Finley 
could not accede to the request of the 
Trustees to reconsider their stand, and 
make themselves available to testify. 


Requests for reconsideration 


The Board of Trustees has considered 
the requests for reconsideration of the 
two cases which have been received 
from groups within the University and 
elsewhere, and has taken cognizance of 
the votes of the University Assembly, as 
well as communications in support of the 
decision announced on December 12. 

No new considerations relevant to the 
fundamental issue of policy have been 
introduced at this time. The communi- 
cations did not deal with the broad issues 
which have been discussed in the fore- 
going statement; they dealt narrowly 
with technical questions of professional 
self-regulation which were not at issue. 

On the broad question of policy, I 
affirm the decision of the Trustees to be 
right, and the only decision possible if 
they are to fulfill their obligations under 
the Charter of this institution. 

These cases have been heard at length; 
the decision is final; and the cases are 
closed. 

May I call on the entire University 
community to turn their attention to the 
constructive tasks which lie ahead. 
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The Council at Work 


The Council’s role in educational 
television 


N HIs annual report, May 5, 1951, 

President Arthur S. Adams summed 
up the previous work of the American 
Council on Education in respect to edu- 
cational television. This summary men- 
tioned the formal establishment of the 
Joint Committee on Educational Tele- 
vision on April 1, 1951, and the Coun- 
cil’s receipt of a $90,000 grant from the 
Fund for Adult Education to support 
that committee, composed of seven edu- 
cational organizations, including the 
Council and the Association for Educa- 
tion by Radio, the Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges and Universities, the 
National Association of Educational 
Broadcasters, the National Association 
of State Universities, the National Coun- 
cil of Chief State School Officers, and the 
National Education Association. 

The Federal Communications Com- 
mission ruling of April 14, 1952, reserved 
242 channels for educational television 
until June 2, 1953. The JCET has ex- 
tended legal, programming, engineering, 
and administrative services to educators 
in respect to prospective use of these 
channels and has conducted an extensive 
related field service program. The Fund 
for Adult Education granted $145,000 
for the second year's work of this com- 
mittee and the same amount for the 
fiscal year starting in April 1953. All 
grants have been made through the 
Council, which under the basic agree- 
ment, is charged with soliciting, receiv- 
ing, and disbursing funds for the JCET. 
Executive director of JCET is Ralph 
Steetle and its chairman is Edgar Fuller. 

A conference called in June 1951 by 


the Council considered the program- 
ming problems of educational television, 
and as a result the Educational Tele- 
vision Programs Institute was proposed. 
Financial support totaling $69,000 was 
received from the Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation, the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, 
and the Payne Fund. The Council ad- 
visory committee was headed by Milton 
S. Eisenhower, president of Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 

The Institute, directed by Carroll V. 
Newsom, Associate Commissioner for 
Higher Education in New York State, 
was held on the campus of Pennsylvania 
State College, April 21-24, 1952. Par- 
ticipants were educational administra- 
tors, television and communications ex- 
perts, and foundation representatives. 
A summary report of the Institute, which 
was published by the Council under the 
title Television in Education, has had 
wide free distribution. Late in Decem- 
ber 1952 the complete proceedings, en- 
titled A Television Policy for Education, 
were published, and this volume is of- 
fered for sale by the Council. 

The Penn State Institute gave consid- 
erable impetus to subsequent state and 
regional meetings which have been pat- 
terned along similar lines. The Council 
has been a co-sponsor in the following: 
New York State Television Institute, 
Schenectady, November 12-13, 1952; 
Pennsylvania State Television Confer- 
ence, Hershey, November 19-20, 1952; 
and Southern Regional Conference on 
Educational Television, Atlanta, Decem- 
ber 11-13, 1952. 

In June 1952 the Council received a 
grant of $11,635 from the Fund for Adult 
Education to undertake an assessment 
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of the status of educational television in 
some thirty key metropolitan and edu- 
cational areas. The two-month project 
was directed by Robert B. Hudson, on 
leave from his duties as director of 
broadcasting at the University of Illinois 
and as consultant to the Fund. The 
Council’s Committee on Educational 
Television, of which Frederick L. 
Hovde, president of Purdue University, 
was chairman, served in an advisory ca- 
pacity for this project. Findings of the 
study have been used as one of the de- 
termining factors in grants from the 
Fund for Adult Education for financial 
assistance in educational television sta- 
tion construction. 

Recognizing that the long-range suc- 
cess of educational television is ulti- 
mately dependent upon a broad base of 
citizen support, the Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation initiated a meeting of outstanding 
educators and lay representatives in 
October 1952. Following that meeting 
an initial grant of $50,000 and a subse- 
quent one of $130,000 have been made 
to the Council to support the National 
Citizens Committee for Educational 
Television, whose concern it is to enlist 
the “moral and financial support of the 
citizens of the United States for the 
cause of educational television in all its 
aspects, with current emphasis on sup- 
port for the construction of educational 
stations and the operating and program- 
ming of such stations.” Robert R. 
Mullen is executive director of this com- 
mittee, of which President Milton Eisen- 
hower of Pennsylvania State College and 
Marion Folsom, treasurer of Eastman 
Kodak Company, are the co-chairmen. 
The JCET and the NCCET maintain 
close staff liaison. This coordination 
facilitates the establishment of civic 
groups which support and advance the 
work already done by educators to bring 
educational television into their own 


areas. 
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New Council committees 


Committee on Publications Policy 


Rurus H. FrrzcGerap, chancellor, Univer. 
sity of Pittsburgh, chairman 

Freperick G. HocHwaLt, secretary general, 
National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion 

Gorpon M. Jones, president, Row, Peterson, 
& Company, Evanston, Illinois 

Ratpu E. Hrsteap, general secretary, 
American Association of University Pro- 
fessors 

Howarp F. Lowry, president, College of 
Wooster 

Wixsur ScHRAM, dean, Division of Com- 
munications, University of Illinois 

Joun Date RussE.L, chancellor and execv- 
tive secretary, Board of Educational 
Finance, New Mexico State Depart- 
ment of Education 


Commission on the Education of Women 


EstHer Luioyp-Jones, professor of educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, chairman 

Lucite ALLEN, dean, Pennsylvania College 
for Women 

Louts T. BENEZET, president, Allegheny Col- 
lege 

meena G. Bry.ey, president, Keuka 
College 

Anna L. Rose Hawkes, (Mrs. Herbert E. 
Hawkes) dean of students, Mills Col- 
lege 

M. Eunice Hitton, dean, College of Home 
Economics, Syracuse University 

Harvan H. Hatcuer, president, University 
of Michigan 

Lucie Petry Leone (Mrs. Nicholas 
Leone), Chief Nurse Officer and As- 
sistant Surgeon General of the United 
States, U.S. Public Health Service 

KATHARINE E. McBrive, president, Bryn 
Mawr College 

Moruer ELEeANor M. O'Byrne, president, 
Manhattanville College of the Sacred 
Heart 

RutH Brett Quares (Mrs. Benjamin A. 
Quarles), dean of women, Dillard Uni- 
versity 

Rosert L. SuTHERLAND, director, the Hogg 
Foundation, University of Texas 
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The Council at Work 


Subcommittees of Committee on 
Relationships 


Subcommittee for Cooperative Engineer- 
ing and Other Courses 


RayMOND WALTERS, president, University 
of Cincinnati, chairman 

N. W. Doucnerrty, dean of engineering, 
University of Tennessee 

O. W. Esusacu, dean, Technological In- 
stitute, Northwestern University 

James CREESE, president, Drexel Institute 
of Technology 

WittuaM C. Wurre, director of day col- 
leges, Northeastern University 


Subcommittee for Terminal Courses 


Hucn G. Price, dean of the college, 
Montgomery Junior College (Takoma 
Park, Md.), chairman 

ArTHUR ANDREWS, president, 
Rapids Junior College ( Mich.) 

V. C. FREEMAN, associate dean, College 
of Agriculture, Purdue University 

ALFRED A. JOHNS, registrar, Rochester In- 
stitute of Technology 

Bast. H. PETERSON, president, Orange 
Coast Junior College (Costa Mesa, 
Calif.) 


Grand 


Subcommittee for Study of Public Law 
550 


Henry T. HEALD, chancellor, New York 
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